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Congress  gets 
98  new  bills 
affecting  press 


Boston  is  a  great  town.  And  it’s  our  town. 


Have  you  seen  The  Globe  today? 


Public  supports 
newspaper  in 
porno  ad  ban 


Silversmith,  gunsmith,  politician, 
banker,  patriot:  like  most  Yankees, 
this  Bostonian  was  a  man  of  many 
parts.  But  he’s  best  remembered 
for  a  certain  ride. 


Paul  Revere’s  House 
in  Boston  is  still  here. 
So  is  the  Old  North 
Church  from  which 
the  signal  was  given 
that  sent  Revere  on 
his  famous  ride.  A  lot 
of  history  was  made 
in  this  town.  Most  of 
the  places  involved 
are  stillhere. 


Bugs  in  photo 
transmission 
causes  concern 


Boston  has  five  major  sports 
teams.  Their  combined  won- 
loss  average  makes  Boston 
the  winningest  sports  town  in 
the  country.  The  World 
Champion  Celtics  are  one 
reason  why. 


The  Charles  River  is  Boston’s  most 
popular  playground.  There  are  probably 
more  people  per  gallon  rowing  on  it, 
skulling  on  it,  sailing  on  it  and  paddling 
on  it  on  any  given  day  than  on  almost  / 
any  other  river  in  America.  \ 


When  it  comes  to  chutzpali. 
hardly  anyone  has  ever  matched 
James  Michael  Curley. 
Sometime-millionaire, 
sometime-governor,  ;ill-time 
politician.  He  even  ran  for  mayor 
once  while  sening  a  sentence 
in  jail.  .Xnd  got  elected. 


If  you’re  in  Boston  and  you  want  to  go  to 
Palermo  or  Naples,  you  go  north.  To 
Boston’s  North  End.  On  Saint  Cecilia’s 
day,  there’s  no  place  like  it  in  the  world. 
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SERVICE 

It's  more  than  delivering  the  newspaper 

Although  we  deliver  more  than  1.3  million 
newspapers  every  week,  publishing  is  just  part 
of  our  job.  Because  we're  more  than  just  a 
newspaper. 

For  over  a  century  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
has  been  a  vital,  vocal  force  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west— as  a  newspaper  and  as  an  institution  with 
a  proud  record  of  total  community  involvement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  people  who 
benefit  from  our  various  service  programs  are 
not  subscribers  of  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Call  it  customer  service  or  public  service.  It's 
the  way  we  do  business. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Western  Washington's  Leading!  Morning  Newspaper 


Our  communily  and  reader  service  prot>rams 

Jeffersi>n  Outstanding  Citizen  Awards  □  P-1  ASTA  Travel  Film  Festival  □  Family  Night  at  the  Circus  □  P-1  Ht>spitality  House  □  P-1  Building 
Tours  □  Family  Night  at  the  Ice  Capades  □  P-1  Speakers  Bureau  □  Newspaper  in  Education  Program  □  P-1  Seattle  Master  Builders  Home 
Show  □  Royal  Brougham  Sports  Museum  at  the  Seattle  Kingdome  □  P-1  Action  Column  □  Spi>rts  Man  t>f  the  Year  Banquet  □  P-1  Sports 
Scores  Hot  Line  □  Military  Mail  Subscription  Service  □  P-1  Forum  and  Voice  of  the  People  □  Young  Columbus  Awards  for  P-1  Carriers  □ 
P-1  Workshops  for  Teachers  □  Prudence  Penny's  Answer  Line  □  P-1  New  York  Times  Student  Weekly  Magazine  □  P-1  Home  and  Professional 
Directory  □  Headlines  of  History  fri>m  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  □  Olympic  Scholars  Awards  (ci'-spi>nsored  by  KIRO  Radio  &  TVi. 


Agatha  Crumm  — a  lady  tycoon  with  a  some¬ 
what  tarnished  sense  of  ethics — is  the  star  of 
King  Features'  delightfully  funny  new  comic  strip. 

Agatha's  a  rugged  individualist  who  runs  a 
worldwide  conglomerate  with  the  tact  of  a 
whip-wielding  lion  tamer — but  she  melts  like 
chocolate  in  the  hands  of  her  young  grand¬ 
daughter. 


This  lady  executive  before  whom  strong  men 
quake  has  set  her  sights  on  the  comic  strip 
business.  In  the  process  she's  delighting  men, 
women,  boys,  girls,  and  a  lot  of  editors. 

Agatha  Crumm  is  a  funny,  funny  character. 
And  she's  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  creates 
that  highly  successful  panel  and  Sunday  page. 
The  Lockhorns. 


Available:  Daily  in  4  columns;  Sunday  in  1/3-page  standard,  1/2-page  tabloid,  1/4-page  horizontal. 


First  release:  Daily,  Monday,  October  24th;  Sunday,  October  30th. 

For  information  on  availability,  samples  and  terms,  call  Sales  Department 
toll  free  800-223-7384  (In  New  York  call  collect  212-682-5600) 
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SEPTEMBER 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association,  The  Balsams,  Dixville  Notch,  N.H. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 
Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

18- 21— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Golden 

Gateway,  San  Francisco. 

19- 20 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

22- 24 — Fla.  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla. 

23- 25— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Holiday  Inn,  Joliet, 

Illinois 

23- 25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.  Sales  Conference, 

Oak  Brook  Hyatt  House,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

24- 25 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

25- 27 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  re¬ 

gional  meeting.  La  Mansion,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

28-28— Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 
Portland.  Ore. 

28- Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Buck  Hill 

Inn,  Buck  Hill,  Pa. 

29- 30 — Allied  Publishers.  Salishan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Ore. 

29- Oct.  2 — New  York  Press  Association,  Niagara  Hilton,  Niagara  Falls. 

30- Oct.  1— Advertising  Conference  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Center, 

Madison, 

30-Oct.  2 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Radisson, 
Denver. 


1- 4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Fontaine- 

bleau  Inn,  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

2- 4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Atwood  Lodge,  Deliroy 

Ohio. 

2-5— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

2- 7 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

3- 6 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  International,  Inc., 

Doral  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  Miami,  Florida. 

5- 11 — ^Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Waikiki,  Honolulu. 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program.  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City. 

6-8 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  The  Dinkier, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

9-12 — United  Press  International  Edicon,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Puerto 
Rico. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

11-14 — Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Harrah’s  Reno. 

13-15 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Rodeway  Inn,  Carlsbad.  New 
Mexico. 

15 —  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

16- 18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  sales  conference, 
Richmond  Hyatt  House,  Richmond,  Va. 

18-22 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Flying  Short  Course: 
Oct.  16,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Hilton;  Oct.  17,  Washington,  D.C.  Inter¬ 
national  Inn;  Oct.  19,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  Oct.  20.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Arlington;  Oct.  22,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Hilton. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers, 
Washington  Hilton,  Washington.  D.C. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

23-26 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
25-28 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Administrative  Law  Judge  Jerrold  H.  Shapiro  has  dismissed 
a  request  by  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild 
that  rate  of  pay  to  correspondents  at  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times  be  disclosed. 

On  August  5,  1976,  the  Guild  wrote  to  Amphlett  Printing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  San  Mateo  Times  and  requested  a  list  of 
editorial  correspondents,  the  stories  they  submitted  and 
dates  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  paper  and  the  amount 
paid  to  each  person  in  connection  with  a  story.  The  Guild 
said  the  information  was  needed  to  prepare  a  new  contract 
proposal. 

The  publisher  supplied  the  Guild  with  all  information  ex¬ 
cept  the  rate  of  pay. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Shapiro  said  the  Guild  failed  to 
establish  the  probability  that  the  rate  of  pay  information  is 
relevant  for  formulating  the  Guild’s  contract  wage  proposal. 

♦  ♦  :fe 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  increased  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  spending  by  15.6%  in  38  large  cities  during  the  first  half 
of  1977.  At  the  same  time,  it  trimmed  its  spot  tv  advertising 
by  1 1%  in  those  cities. 

For  the  two  quarters  ending  June  30,  Sears  spent  $67.7 
million  in  newspapers  compared  to  $58.6  million  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Meanwhile  in  spot  tv.  Sears  spent  $6.7 
million  compared  to  $7.5  million  last  year. 

Some  of  the  biggest  increases  in  newspaper  advertising  by 
Sears  were  made  in  Providence,  R.I.,  up72%;  Dayton,  Ohio, 
up  58%;  Washington,  D.C.,  up  42%;  Hartford,  Conn.,  up 
39%;  Miami,  Fla.,  up  34%;  Denver,  Colo.,  up  27%;  St. 
Louis,  up  25%;  Cincinnati,  up  23%;  and  New  York  City,  up 
21%. 

There  were  also  some  of  the  38  survey  markets  where 
Sears  cut  back  on  newspaper  advertising.  Among  them  were 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  down  26%j  Columbus,  Ohio,  down  13% 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  down  13%. 

*  *  * 

The  Ledger  Company  of  Montrose,  California  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Van  Nuys  Publishing  Company.  The  Ledger 
Company  will  be  operated  as  a  separate  division  of  Van 
Nuys  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Valley  News  & 
Green  Sheet.  The  Ledger  will  continue  to  publish  as  a 
separately-produced,  separately-edited  newspaper. 

The  Ledger  is  a  twice-a-week  controlled  circulation  publi¬ 
cation  located  in  Montrose.  It  publishes  three  separate  edi¬ 
tions — the  Foothill  Ledger,  the  Glendale  Ledger  and  the 
Burbank  Ledger — and  is  circulated  on  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Saturday  mornings,  depending  upon  the  particular 
edition.  Totally,  the  Ledger  has  a  circulation  of  85,000. 

The  Ledger  was  founded  in  1922  and  has  been  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Carpenter  family  of  Montrose.  Current 
owners  are  Donald  T.  (Tarpenter,  editor  and  publisher,  and 
Ed  A.  Palmer,  advertising  director. 

The  Van  Nuys  Publishing  Company  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago  and  publishes  the 
Valley  News  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  Los  Angeles. 

*  ♦  * 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  former  publisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail  for  48  years  and  Frank  Outlaw, 
prominent  business  man,  have  announced  that  they  have 
signed  an  agreement  for  Frank  Outlaw  II  to  purchase  Hall’s 
television  station  and  two  radio  stations  in  Anderson. 

★  ♦  * 

A  San  Antonio  judge  ruled  August  22  that  Jerry  Deal,  San 
Antonio  Express-News  reporter  who  broke  a  story  about  a 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  internal  investigation, 
could  remain  silent  about  his  sources. 

Plaintiffs  had  attempted  to  use  him  as  a  witness  in  a  $20 
million  libel  and  slander  suit  against  the  public  service  com¬ 
pany.  The  story  in  question  was  used  a  few  days  after  the 
suicide  of  a  Bell  executive  in  Dallas. 
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Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

'Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Wash  ington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  8100,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 


I  fV  I  Distribution 

Systems 

If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 
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THE  lOUHTtt  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Laws  affecting  the  press 

According  to  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  98  measures  affecting  newsgathering  and  publica¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  putting  restrictions  on  the  press,  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1977. 

As  Jack  Landau  the  committee’s  director  said,  the  volume 
of  bills  “reflects  a  substantial  degree  of  hostility  in  Congress 
toward  .  .  .  the  press”  which  in  turn  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  electorate.  It  is  confirmation  of  what  most  top  news¬ 
paper  editors  have  known  for  some  time  and  which  they 
have  been  trying  to  do  something  about. 

However,  without  striking  a  Pollyanna  pose,  only  one  of 
those  bills  (the  new  version  of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act)  has  gotten  to  the  hearing  stage.  As  Landau  admits  the 
others  “may  not  go  any  place.”  It  would  indicate  there  are 
many  members  of  Congress  who  still  believe  that  protection 
of  our  democratic  processes  does  not  call  for  abridgement  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

But  editors  cannot  sit  back  and  count  on  that  smugly.  Two 
things  are  essential:  Constant  vigilance  to  threats  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  persistence  efforts  to  improve  press  performance 
to  eliminate  the  original  causes  for  complaint. 

The  charge  of  '‘smear” 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  has  retracted,  and  has  almost 
apologized  for,  his  July  25  charge  that  Bert  Lance  had  been 
“smeared  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  my 
opinion  unjustly”  by  the  news  media. 

It  now  develops  that  news  reporters  and  editors  knew 
things  about  Lance,  and  were  willing  to  print  them,  that  the 
Senator  and  his  associates  either  didn’t  know,  or  refused  to 
believe. 

Shades  of  Watergate! 

Why  do  intelligent  men  and  women  in  Congress  persist  in 
believing  that  whenever  the  press  publishes  scandalous  in¬ 
formation  about  people  in  public  office  it  must  be  lying  for 
some  ulterior  motive? 

Some  one,  some  day,  is  going  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  everything  to  gain  by  printing  the  truth  and  ev¬ 
erything  to  lose  by  printing  lies — and  every  responsible 
editor  knows  that. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
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Banning  porno  ads 

Some  people,  including  lawyers  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  believe  that  if  newspapers  censor  or  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  in  their  columns  (such  as  those  for  X-rated 
or  porno  movies)  it  is  a  blow  to  the  concept  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  information,  etc. 

To  the  contrary,  that  philosophy  assumes  media  are  public 
utilities  and  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  unrestricted 
access  to  them.  The  courts  have  never  embraced  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  First  Amendment,  and  we  don’t  believe 
they  ever  will. 
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Letters 


COSTLY  MOVE 

1  would  like  to  clarify  an  erroneous 
impression  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  have  from  reading  “Should  News¬ 
papers  Sell  Stored  Information?”  by 
Earl  Wilken,  in  the  August  13,  1977  issue 
of  E&P. 

It  is  not  a  moral  and  ethical  question  of 
whether  libraries  should  sell  information 
as  is  implied  by  the  verb  “should.”  It  is  a 
practical  question  of  whether  newspaper 
libraries  can  sell  information,  given  the 
present  level  of  funding,  staffing  and  role 
in  the  organization  that  libraries  pre¬ 
sently  enjoy. 

To  clarify  another  point,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  many  newspaper  libraries  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  “information  sales”  market. 
Copies  of  clips  are  sold,  for  at  least  the 
price  of  the  back  issue  and  the  labor  in¬ 
volved.  In  addition,  many  libraries  will 
research  a  question  pertinent  to  the  files, 
for  fees  ranging  from  nothing  to  $100.  At 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  we  will  research 
a  question  for  a  minimum  of  $4.00  per 
hour. 

However,  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  because  we  provide  this  much  serv¬ 
ice,  that  with  very  little  effort  or  expendi¬ 
ture,  we  could  become  an  information 
bank,  selling  in-depth  marketing,  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising,  demographic  and  other 
information  to  an  information-hungry 
public. 

Historically,  since  the  first  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  library  was  founded  in  1845,  and 
philosophically,  the  library  has  been  a 
part  of  the  editorial  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  rather  than  a  department  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  generation  of  original  research. 

The  clientele  and  the  type  and  depth  of 
their  questions  has  therefore  been 
strictly  defined.  In  order  for  the  news¬ 
paper  library  to  become  an  information 
broker,  such  as  Ayer  Information 
Center,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
enormous  investment,  that  I  doubt  most 
newspapers  would  be  willing  to  under¬ 
take.  Existing  data  banks,  such  as 
ORBIT,  DIALOG,  New  York  Times 
Information  Bank  and  so  on,  would 
probably  have  to  be  purchased,  and 
abstracting  and  indexing  personnel,  and 
researchers  capable  of  generating  origi¬ 
nal  data  would  have  to  be  hired. 

We  would  have  had  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  some  of  these  practical  issues 
if  Mr.  Wilken  had  told  us  about  Ayer's 
budget,  and  annual  profits. 

Data  base  searching,  although  it  is  be¬ 
coming  less  expensive  yearly,  is 
nevertheless  expensive,  and  probably 
prohibitively  so  for  a  small  newspaper. 
The  Philadelphia  Free  Library  alone 
spends  $60,600  a  year  on  data  base 
searching.  If  Mr.  Wilken  assumes  that 
this  sort  of  money  could  be  recouped 


many  times  over  by  a  newspaper  library 
selling  similar  information,  he  is  not  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  fact  that  many  public 
libraries  make  this  information  available 
for  free.  This  trend  will  continue,  as  the 
American  Library  Assn,  has  endorsed  its 
advocacy  of  “free  access  to  all  informa¬ 
tion  in  public  and  publicly  supported  lib¬ 
raries”  at  its  June,  1977  conference.  This 
means  that  both  private  citizens  and 
corporations  will  have  free  access  to 
information  through  data  bases,  that  cost 
anything  from  $10-$30  per  hour  to  use. 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Wilken’s  approach  is 
one  of  crystal  ball  gazing,  but  facts  will 
win  out  every  time. 

Sandy  Hall 
(Hall  is  librarian  for  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star.) 

9|C  iic  He 

LIBRARIES 

The  past  few  months,  I  have  read  with 
interest  all  the  articles  and  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  PUBLISHER  about 
newspaper  library  information  storage  & 
retrieval.  It  began  in  your  issue  of  March 
26,  1977  when  the  Earl  W.  Wilken’s 
series  started. 

Very  few  people  are  alive  today  whom 
witnessed  a  real  “morgue.”  There  is  no 
difference  in  tracing  the  origin  of  people 
to  the  monkey.  Writers  are  fascinated 
and  intrigued  by  the  word  “morgue.”  It 
is  similar  to  a  nickname — once  given  to  a 
person  it  sticks  with  that  person  all  his 
life. 

The  oldtime  morgue,  started  to  fade  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  it  officially 
died  with  the  formation  of  the  newspaper 
librarians  association  in  1923.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  numerous  improvements 
and  methods  have  been  put  to  practical 
use  in  the  modem  newspaper  library.  It 
was  a  true  meaning  of  the  SLA  slogan 
“Putting  Knowledge  to  Work.” 

FEEDBACK 


Today,  the  computer  is  all  the  “fad”  in 
the  publishing  business.  Libraries  are 
among  the  many  newspaper  departments 
concerned  with  the  computer’s  useful¬ 
ness.  Newspaper  librarians  have  com¬ 
menced  an  experimentation  project. 
Tomorrow,  will  be  something  else.  Just 
think,  if  it  were  not  for  experimentation, 
where  would  aviation  and  television  be 
today? 

The  value  and  importance  of  material 
published  in  the  newspaper  has  long 
been  known.  It  was  as  far  back  as  1850, 
Alexander  Dumas  wrote  in  “Edmond 
Dantes:” 

“In  these  tall  closets  extending  from 
floor  to  ceiling  might  be  found  the  full 
files  for  years  of  every  leading  paper  in 
every  part  of  Christendom,  affording  a 
treasury  of  reference,  universal,  un¬ 
failing,  exhaustless,  of  knowledge  of 
every  conceivable  description.” 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  awareness 
of  publishers  to  the  fact  that  newspapers 
make  daily  history  and  old  newspapers 
of  a  city  are  the  greatest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  source  of  information  for  re¬ 
searchers. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  cooperation 
received  by  librarians  from  management 
on  various  projects. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  publisher  J 
whom  realizes  his  library  is  more  of  an 
asset  than  a  liability  to  his  publication. 

We  must  always  remember  the  news¬ 
paper  “morgue”  has  been  modernized 
and  is  now  a  library.  It  is  no  longer  the 
responsibilities  of  a  tired,  worn-out 
newspaperman,  of  the  gay  nineties,  but 
rather  a  well-trained  youthful  librarian. 

The  newspaper  librarian,  to  achieve 
success,  must  be  encouraged,  not  dis¬ 
couraged. 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 
(Shoemaker  is  former  newspaper  libra¬ 
rian  in  Philadelphia  and  Louisville,  now 
retired  and  living  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.) 


Vic  Cantone 
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Bostoi^  waking  ti|>  to  it. 


That’s  right.  The  Herald. 


Not  long  ago,  we  set  out 
to  make  the  Boston  Herald 
American  a  brighter,  livelier, 
better  organized  newspaper 
-a  real  alternative  to  the 
Globe. 

We  were  convinced  that 


Boston  was  ready  for  a  paper 
that  reported  both  sides  of  the 
issues.  That  didn’t  preach. 
That  had  more  emphasis  on 
local  coverage. 

The  Herald  today  has 
new  features,  new  writers,  new 


columnists,  a  whole  new  atti¬ 
tude.  And  we’re  looking  better 
all  the  time. 

Which  is  probably  why, 
more  and  more,  people  are 
starting  off  their  days  with  a 
refreshing  experience. 


September  10,  1977 


EiP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


98  new  bills  introduced 
affecting  press  rights 


By  Miriam  Ottenberg 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  warning  newsmen 
that  legislators  introduced  98  measures 
affecting  newsgathering  and  publication 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  new 
Congress — as  much  as  in  the  entire  two 
years  of  the  last  Congress.  Most  of  the 
bills  put  new  restrictions  on  the  media. 

In  a  14-page  News  Media  Alert  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  5,000  on  its  mailing  list,  the 
prize-winning  committee  provides  a 
legislative  chart  and  summarizes  the 
pending  bills,  their  sponsors  and  their 
current  status.  Included  among  them  are 
proposals  to  establish  an  Official  Secrets 
Act,  curtail  news  coverage  of  terrorists, 
facilitate  Federal  official  libel  suits,  cen¬ 
sor  tv  news  content,  repeal  equal  time 
and  fairness  rules  and  seal  Federal  arrest 
records. 

So  far,  the  only  one  to  get  to  hearings 
is  the  new  version  of  S-1,  now  S-1437, 
which  is  labeled  the  “Criminal  Code  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1977”  but  carries  nine  sec¬ 
tions  curbing  the  media. 

“The  bills  may  not  go  any  place,”  said 
Jack  Landau,  the  committee’s  director, 
“but  the  fact  is  they’re  there.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  enough  Congressmen 
feel  strongly  enough  about  what  they 
think  are  the  defects  of  the  news  media 
to  introduce  this  type  of  legislation  and 
the  volume  appears  to  be  greater  than 
last  year  so  at  some  point  it’s  going  to 
start  breaking  out.  Maybe  it  won’t  be  this 
year  but  it’s  like  a  hydraulic  pressure 
system.  Once  you  have  this  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure  building  up,  eventually  you’re  going 
to  get  this  stuff  coming  out  of  committee 
to  be  voted  on. 

“You  had  the  same  thing  happen  in  the 
confidentiality  dispute.  It  started  off  with 
a  few  subpoenas  against  the  press  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  wound  up 
with  hundreds  all  over  the  country.  The 
same  thing  happened  with  gag  orders. 
They  started  off  in  1970-71  with  a  few 
courts  and  by  1976,  they  had  totalled 
over  100.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
the  privacy  legislation.  It  started  off  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  proposing  regulations  to 
seal  arrest  and  conviction  records.  Now 
1  think  13  states  restrict  those  records. 

“If  history  is  any  guide,  when  you  see 
this  many  danger  flags  waving,  you  know 
at  some  point  these  proposals  are  going 
to  start  to  move,  at  least  some  of  them.” 


To  underline  the  message,  a  cartoon 
on  the  front  of  the  News  Media  Alert 
shows  a  typewriter  with  a  piece  of  copy 
in  it  saying  “Washington,  D.C. — Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press.”  The  copy  is 
stamped  “censored.”  In  front  of  the 
typewriter  is  a  man  in  judge’s  robe 
holding  a  gavel  in  one  hand  and,  in  the 
other,  a  roll  of  documents  labeled  “gag 
order,”  “contempt  citation”  and  “sub¬ 
poena.” 

Asked  if  he  thinks  the  volume  of  bills 
indicates  hostility  toward  the  news 
media,  Landau  said  he  thought  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  bills  reflects  some  hostility  to¬ 
ward  the  press  and  since  Congress  is 
elected  by  the  people,  it  reflects  in  some 
part  the  mood  of  the  country. 

“It  certainly  reflects  a  substantial  de¬ 
gree  of  hostility  in  Congress  toward  let¬ 
ting  the  press  make  decisions  as  to  what 
the  news  is  going  to  be. 

“1  don’t  think  the  public  is  very  happy 
with  the  news  media.  You  have  to  go 
back  to  Spiro  Agnew.  I  think  everybody 
was  surprised  when  Agnew  started  his 
attacks  how  absolutely  popular  he  was. 
The  newspapers,  1  think,  to  some  extent 
realize  that.  For  example,  1  think  the 
whole  move  to  have  ombudsmen  is  a 
kind  of  recognition  by  the  papers  that 
there’s  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  out  there 
and  that  there  should  be  somebody  in¬ 
side  the  paper  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
thing,  to  make  an  independent  evalua¬ 
tion.” 

The  legislation  spurred  by  this  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  widely  varied,  Landau  noted, 
each  bill  reflecting  a  different  motiva¬ 
tion.  The  bill  curtailing  news  coverage  of 
terrorists,  he  said,  obviously  stemmed 
from  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
the  Hanafi  reign  of  terror  in  Washington 
was  covered  by  the  media. 

Landau  considered  particularly  worri¬ 
some  the  volume  of  legislation  to  try  to 
control  the  content  of  television. 

“They  wouldn’t  dare  tell  a  newspaper 
that  you  can’t  describe  violence  or  nud¬ 
ity  on  your  pages  as  they’re  trying  to  tell 
television.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  people 
think  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ought  to  tell  television  what 
it  should  and  shouldn’t  use  but  I  think 
television  has  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  and  it’s  up  to  editors  and  broad¬ 
casters  to  decide  what  they’re  going  to 
show,  not  Congressmen  or  the  FCC. 

“While  this  stuff  is  basically  aimed  at 


fiction,  a  lot  of  it  gets  involved  in  news 
and  ideas  because  a  lot  of  what  television 
does  is  dramatize  real  problems.  And  the 
bills  don’t  make  a  distinction  between 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  They  just  say  you 
can’t  show  nudity,  can’t  show  violence. 
Maybe  a  dozen  of  these  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  control  content  and  I  think 
it’s  a  move  to  try  to  limit  TV  people. 

Landau  said  the  alert,  fourth  issued  by 
the  committee,  was  prepared  by  internes 
from  law  and  journalism  schools  who  re¬ 
viewed  every  bill  dropped  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  hopper  for  six  months  to  de¬ 
termine  which  affected  the  news  media 
and  in  what  ways.  “Before  we  send  them 
to  Capitol  Hill,”  Landau  said,  “we  teach 
them  legislative  analysis  and  how  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  law,  which  is  a  big  field  in 
journalism  now.” 

The  committee,  he  said,  tries  to  make 
the  alert  as  objective  as  possible — free  of 
judgment  and  editorializing — so  people 
will  have  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

“Since  as  a  non-profit  organization  we 
can’t  lobby,”  he  explained,  “there’s 
nothing  we  can  do  except  disseminate 
this  information  and  let  others  do  what 
they  think  best.” 

Judge’s  subpoena 
order  protested 

U.S  District  Court  Judge  H.  Curtis 
Meanor  is  taking  an  incorrect  approach 
in  pressing  for  resolution  of  the  long¬ 
standing  question  of  whether  newspaper 
reporters  can  conceal  their  confidential 
sources  of  information,  Robert  T. 
Comey,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Professional  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  said  August  31. 

“Judge  Meanor’s  order  allowing  law¬ 
yers  to  subpoena  newsmen  for  question¬ 
ing  about  their  sources  for  news  stories 
(E&P,  September  3)  about  a  federal 
investigation  into  the  activities  of  former 
Rep.  Henry  Helstoski  is  misdirected. 
The  chapter  strongly  protests  this  action, 
because  it  firmly  believes  that  all  jour¬ 
nalists  are  entitled  to  confidentiality.  We 
have  activiey  campaigned  for  federal 
and  state  legislation  to  guarantee  this 
right. 

“The  chapter  believes  that  the  onus  of 
proof  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature 
should  be  placed  on  potential  sources  of 
leaks,  not  on  those  who  publish  the  in¬ 
formation,”  he  continued. 

“The  protection  that  Judge  Meanor 
apparently  would  deny  in  the  Helstoski 
case  already  is  provided  by  state  law  for 
New  Jersey  newspaper  reporters.” 

Comey  said  the  organization  would 
inform  Judge  Meanor  of  its  opposition  to 
his  ruling. 
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AP  man  recounts  prison 
experience  in  Africa 


By  Jane  Levere 


cal  calculations  on  the  wall,  until  prison 
guards,  seeing  “the  long  rows  of  figures 
(and  taking)  them  to  be  some  strange  and 
evil  magic,”  confiscated  the  plastic  on 
August  8. 

Deprived  of  this  amusement,  he  then 
hunted  flies  with  a  primitive  broom  made 
from  twigs,  and  kept  score  of  hits  and 
misses. 


“You’re  literally  reduced  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  animal,  restricted  to  a  cage, 
in  solitary,  nothing  to  read  or  think 
about.  It's  a  complete  blank — you  just 
miss  being  alive.” 

This  is  not  a  description  of  combat 
duty,  but  rather  Michael  Goldsmith’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  last  assignment — a  month 
unexpectedly  spent  in  prison  in  the  Cent¬ 
ral  African  Empire. 

Goldsmith,  55,  is  the  Associated  Press 
North  African  correspondent  charged 
with  spying  and  later  incarcerated  by 
Emperor  Bokassa  I  of  the  Central  Afri¬ 
can  Empire  July  14.  Arrested  along  with 
Jonathan  Randal  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  was  released  after  several 
days.  Goldsmith  stayed  in  jail  until  Au¬ 
gust  14. 

Seventeen  pounds  lighter,  occasion¬ 
ally  weak-kneed,  a  scar  from  prison  beat¬ 
ings  still  visible  on  his  forehead. 
Goldsmith  arrived  at  AP  New  York  last 
week,  and  discussed  his  adventures  with 
E  &  P. 

After  covering  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
Goldsmith  had  stopped  off  in  the  CAE  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  He  planned  to  do 
some  research  on  the  December  4  coro¬ 
nation  of  Bokassa  1,  a  former  French 
colonial  army  sergeant,  now  self- 
proclaimed  emperor. 

On  the  evening  of  July  14,  as  he  was 
entering  his  hotel.  Goldsmith  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  four  plainclothes  policemen, 
taken  to  Bokassa’s  residence,  and  brut¬ 
ally  beaten  by  the  emperor  and  his  aides. 
Unconscious  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  he  awoke  in  a  small  dark  cell  in  a 
prison  in  the  capital  that  was  to  be  his 
home  for  another  four  weeks. 

Why  was  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  British 
citizen,  arrested? 

Ostensibly,  Bokassa  charged  him  with 
being  an  agent  for  the  South  African 
government,  claiming  that  his  British 
passport  was  forged. 

“I’ve  never  been  to  South  Africa,  1 
have  no  relation  to  South  Africa  what¬ 
soever,  but  it  so  happened  that  I’d  sent 
two  transmissions  from  Bangui  (CAE 
capital)  to  Johannesburg,  which  is  the 
nearest  AP  bureau,”  Goldsmith 
explained. 

Arrested  at  the  same  time  was  Randal 
from  the  Washington  Post,  but  Randal, 
an  American,  was  released  three  days 
later. 

Why  was  one  reporter  released  and 
not  the  other? 

“Randal  was  not  injured,”  said 
Goldsmith,  “but  I  was  attacked  the  very 
10 


Michael  Goldsmith 


first  day  and  rather  badly  injured.  Be¬ 
cause  the  treatment  inflicted  on  me  was 
visible,  and  because  in  Africa  a  chief  of 
state  can  do  no  wrong,  do  whatever  he 
pleases,  it  therefore  followed  that  I  had 
to  be  guilty.” 

”1  was  guilty  of  having  been 
punished,”  he  stated  wryly. 

From  July  15  until  July  21,  Goldsmith 
was  locked  in  a  solitary  cell  at  the  prison 
in  Bangui.  Irritated  by  handcuffs  and  leg 
chains,  the  wounds  from  his  beatings  fes¬ 
tered.  Nourishment  came  from  a  bowl  of 
water  and  some  manioc  once  a  day. 

On  July  22,  at  1 1:30  PM — “1  could  see 
the  time  on  the  guards’  wrist  watch,” 
Goldsmith  recalled — he  was  moved  to  a 
larger  cell,  and  given  two  blankets.  A 
day  later,  Bokassa’s  own  military  or¬ 
derly  prescribed  the  first  medical  treat¬ 
ment  Goldsmith  had  received  since  his 
arrest,  treatment  he  now  believes  may 
have  saved  his  life.  And,  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  he  began  receiving  one  hot  meal  a 
day  from  a  nearby  government  hotel. 

For  Goldsmith,  the  low  point  came 
during  the  weekend  of  July  17. 

“1  was  handcuffed,  chained,  with  in¬ 
fected  injuries  all  over  my  body,”  he  re¬ 
lated.  “1  had  nothing  to  lie  on  but  a  rough 
concrete  slab,  and  1  was  wearing  nothing 
but  shorts,  in  a  windowless  cell  with  no 
information,  practically  no  food.  1  was 
being  eaten  up  by  malarious  mosquitoes. 

“That  Sunday  afternoon  someone 
started  digging  a  hole  right  outside  my 
cell.  1  experienced  one  or  two  moments 
of  depression.” 

Striving  from  then  on  to  maintain  his 
sanity,  he  forced  himself  to  walk  three 
miles  a  day  in  the  cell  area.  With  a  stray 
piece  of  plastic,  he  scratched  mathemati¬ 


Throughout  the  imprisonment 
Goldsmith  knew  nothing  of  his  fate — “1 
was  told  nothing,  I  knew  nothing,  1  had 
no  notion  of  what  would  happen  to  me,  I 
felt  I’d  be  kept  until  December  4,  and  get 
amnesty  on  Bokassa’s  coronation — nor 
was  he  allowed  to  send  messages  to  his 
wife  in  Paris,  or  to  his  mother  in  London. 

Neither  was  he  aware  of  efforts  being 
made  outside  the  CAE  to  secure  his  re¬ 
lease. 

“A  whole  lot  of  governments  inter¬ 
vened  with  Bokassa,”  Goldsmith 
explained.  First  the  British  government 
consul  from  Cameroon  (since  Goldsmith 
could  be  represented  only  by  his  own 
country’s  officials,  and  since  Britain  had 
no  representative  in  the  CAE,  the  closest 
diplomat  available,  from  Cameroon, 
came  to  his  rescue)  flew  to  Bangui,  in  a 
plane  chartered  by  AP,  to  present  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

Landing  permission  had  been  secured, 
said  Goldsmith,  but  when  the  consul  ar¬ 
rived,  he  was  told  he  didn’t  have  the 
necessary  diplomatic  clearance  to  land. 
“The  British  more  or  less  gave  up  then,” 
he  said. 

Other  appeals  started  pouring  in,  from 
the  U.S.,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Morocco, 
Senegal,  and  Gabon.  Gabon’s  president, 
Oman  Bongo,  had  just  finished  chairing 
the  meeting  of  the  OAU.  According  to 
Goldsmith,  his  intervention  was  “par¬ 
ticularly  useful,  because  he  sent  a  per¬ 
sonal  emissary  to  Bokassa  to  ask  for  my 
release.” 

There  was  no  publicity  about 
Goldsmith’s  plight  in  the  United  States, 
however,  largely  because  the 
Washington  Post  decided  to  withhold  the 
story,  to  avoid  arousing  Bokassa’s 
anger. 

“1  think  it  was  a  good  thing  they  didn’t 
mention  it,”  noted  Goldsmith.  “In  April 
I  had  been  expelled  by  President  Mobutu 
of  Zaire  for  accurately  reporting  (a  polit¬ 
ical  incident)  there.  While  1  was  in 
prison,  Mobutu  made  a  one-day  visit  to 
Bangui  to  visit  Bokassa.  Had  I  known 
this  in  prison  1  would  have  been  scared 
to  death,  and  1  should  have  been. 

“Because  the  story  was  kept  secret  by 
the  Post  and  AP,  Mobutu  came,  went, 
and  never  knew  1  was  held.” 

As  it  turned  out,  the  appeal  most  cru¬ 
cial  to  Goldsmith’s  release  was  that  of 
his  wife  Roxanne,  a  former  AP  radio 
staffer  in  New  York  now  with  a  French 
nuclear  engineering  company  in  Paris. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  company  is  Olivier  Giscard  d’Es- 


(Continned  on  page  53) 
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DISCUSSIONS — Al  Wilson,  standing,  moves  freely 
around  the  building  to  spark  discussions  in  various  subject 
areas.  The  students  are  being  asked  if  the  word  "quarters" 
as  used  in  the  cartoon  means  a  place  of  lodging  or  pieces 
of  money. 


DEVELOPING — Sixth  grade  students  develop  their  vo¬ 
cabulary  by  replacing  selected  words  from  a  newspaper 
article  with  synonyms  chosen  from  the  dictionary.  Figuring 
the  differences  between  high  and  low  temperatures  is  a 
method  used  to  teach  second  grade  students  math. 


How  newspapers  are  put 
to  use  in  the  classroom 


Al  Wilson’s  new  concept  in  education 
substitutes  newspapers  for  textbooks. 
His  students  are  not  only  better  informed 
than  the  average  adult,  they  score  higher 
than  normal  on  year-end  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates  (SRA)  achievement 
tests. 

Wilson,  principal  of  Emerson  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  in  Granite  City,  Illinois, 
implemented  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  (NIC)  program  with  his  6th 
graders  in  1%2.  Today,  all  330  students 
at  Emerson  receive  their  own  copy  of  the 
Sf.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  each  morn¬ 
ing.  Lessons,  activities  and  assignments 
are  inspired  by  the  daily  news. 

Students  usually  begin  the  day  with  a 
15-20  minute  free  reading  time.  This  en¬ 
courages  students  to  develop  a  habit  of 
reading  the  newspaper  every  day.  They 
can  find  their  favorite  sections,  read  the 
comics  or  follow  up  on  current  events. 

Younger  children  use  the  ads  to  study 
shapes  and  sizes  and  to  identify  pictures. 
Headlines  provide  practice  with  alphabet 
letters  and  numbers. 

Primary  students  rewrite  comic  strip 
conversation  and  add  punctuation.  They 
may  study  time  tables  in  an  airline  ad  and 
draw  the  times  on  a  paper  clock. 

Older  children  use  the  stock  market 
and  grocery  ads  to  solve  math  problems 
and  they  learn  social  studies  and  geog¬ 
raphy  from  current  event  articles. 

Fifth  and  sixth  graders  study  an  article 
on  the  voting  records  of  local  congress¬ 
men  and  senators  and  use  the  statistics  to 
make  graphs. 

“1  was  fed  up  with  teaching — the  bor¬ 
ing  routine,  the  monotony,”  Wilson  said. 
He  introduced  the  program  and  both 
Wilson  and  his  students  were  delighted 
with  the  results.  The  classroom  became  a 
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lively  forum.  Parents  called  the  school  to 
comment  on  their  children’s  enthusiasm. 

“The  project  is  limited  only  by  the 
creativity  of  the  staff.  Even  the  skeptical 
teachers  usually  see  the  advantages  and 
give  it  a  try.  The  results  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

“Students  enjoy  working  with  the 
newspaper  because  they’re  familiar  with 
it.  At  home,  they  can  hold  intelligent 
conversations  with  their  parents.  It’s 
more  fun  than  dull  textbooks,  because 
it’s  what’s  happening  now.” 

Wilson  said  his  school  still  uses  text¬ 
books,  and  follows  a  set  curriculum,  but 
the  newspaper  is  used  as  an  important 
supplemental  learning  tool. 

“To  be  good  citizens,  it  is  important 
that  students  get  into  the  newspaper 
reading  habit,  and  we  feel  that  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  students  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  with  a  source  that  will  be  available 
to  them  the  rest  of  their  lives,”  Wilson 
states. 

“The  kids  learn  to  enjoy  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  they  usually  read  it  at  home 
during  summer  vacation.  They  tend  to 
retain  more  learning  from  year  to  year 
than  other  students.” 

The  NIC  program  is  also  used  for 
Emerson’s  metally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  Mary  Kesnar,  special  education 
teacher,  says  her  students  are  excited 
because  their  textbook  is  different  each 
day.  “Believe  me,  getting  these  kids  ex¬ 
cited  about  learning  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,”  Kesnar  says. 

Standardized  SRA  tests  given  at  the 
end  of  a  year  on  the  NIC  program  show 
students  gain  a  full  year  or  more. 

Some  program  objectives  are: 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

— To  increase  awareness  of  continuing 
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events  in  our  city,  state,  nation  and 
world 

— ^To  study  man’s  continuing  efforts  to 
adjust  to  his  environment 
— To  learn  to  tap  a  source  of  up-to- 
date  information 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 
— To  enrich  reading  experiences  and 
improve  comprehension  skills 
— To  build  an  up-to-the-moment  vo¬ 
cabulary 

— To  create  growth  of  capability  in 
oral  communication 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

— ^To  gain  insight  into  the  individual’s 
needs  in  the  American  economy 
— To  learn  to  use  ads  to  good  personal 
advantage 
HEALTH 

— To  be  aware  of  current  threats  to 
health  and  well-being 
— To  follow  new  developments  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  mental  health 
BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS 
— ^To  relate  business  mathematics  to 
realities  of  life 

— To  develop  an  understanding  of  cur¬ 
rent  business  news  and  statistics 
SCIENCE 

— To  keep  abreast  of  scientific  de¬ 
velopments 

— To  follow  activities  of  science  as  it 
wrestles  with  practical  problems  of 
everyday  life:  sciences,  pollution,  over¬ 
population,  etc. 

MATH 

— To  enrich  arithmetical  meanings  and 
further  the  use  of  fundamental  processes 
and  mathematical  understandings  in 
problem  solving 
ART  &  MUSIC 

— To  develop  an  awareness  of  “cul¬ 
ture  in  our  society” 

— ^To  inspire  artistic  musical  activities 
in  the  classroom 

The  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  Wilson  has  taken  it  on  the  road. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


Co-op  ad  assistance 
sought  by  companies 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Twenty  manufacturers  spent  three 
days  last  month,  asking  newspaper  ad 
executives  for  help — help  in  translating 
co-op  programs  into  newspaper  ads. 

The  setting  was  the  semi-annual 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative 
Network  (NACON)  seminar  held  in 
Chicago  Aug.  9-12. 

“We’ve  got  co-op  programs  that  our 
dealers  are  not  using  because  they  don’t 
understand  them,’’  George  Smith,  mar¬ 
ket  manager  of  HTH  Olin  Chemical,  told 
his  audience.  “Newspapers  have  got  to 
sit  down  with  these  people  and  help  them 
if  they  want  the  business.’’ 

Most  of  the  manufacturers’  advertising 
and  marketing  people  agreed  that  news¬ 
paper  ad  departments  should  be  exten¬ 
sions  of  their  own  sales  force.  “Our  own 
people  are  limited,”  Smith  said.  “We 
have  only  23  sales  reps  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  the  main  reason  a  dealer  may 
just  toss  our  co-op  program  in  the  gar¬ 
bage;  there  is  no  one  to  explain  it  to 
him.” 

Products  and  corresponding  co-op 
programs  were  covered  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  ranged  from  General  Electric  to 
Tonka  Toys.  Some  of  the  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  paid  as  much  as  75%  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  costs;  few  were  being  fully  taken 
advantage  of.  HTH  Olin  Chemical  allots 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  million  a  year  in 
co-op  funds.  Only  a  quarter  of  it  was 
used  last  year.  Smith  said. 

Many  manufacturers  were  not  ecstatic 
about  the  way  some  newspapers  are 
handling  co-op  accounts.  Their  main 
complaints  were: 

— Late  billing:  Papers  waiting  to  bill 
co-op  anywhere  from  45  to  60  days  after 
the  ad  had  run. 

— Tear  sheets:  Papers  not  including 
them  with  invoices.  One  manufacturer 
said  that  he  was  subscribing  to  papers  all 
over  the  country  because  of  this. 

— Unstandardized  rates:  co-op  ads 
would  be  a  lot  easier  to  place  through 
agencies  or  via  field  reps  if  papers  could 
standardize  their  own  rate  structures  in 
unison  with  the  industry. 

Frank  Hennessey,  vicepresident  of 
cooperative  sales  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  turned  the  tables 
around  and  gave  the  manufacturers  some 
advice. 

Hennessey  told  the  manufacturers  that 
their  field  reps  should  seek  creative  and 
sales  help  from  local  papers  in  develop¬ 
ing  co-op  ads  to  show  retailers  when 
making  product  presentations. 

“The  problem  is  that  your  co-op  is 
probably  underused,  and  even  when  it  is 


used,  it  could  be  used  more  effectively,” 
Hennessey  said.  Hennessey  then  listed 
the  ways  a  newspaper  could  assist  the 
reps  with  their  co-op  needs. 

— show  retailers  how  to  keep  track  of 
co-op  allowances. 

— coordinate  joint  promotions,  where 
retailers  with  modest  co-op  allowances 
can  pool  resources  for  greater  impact. 

— teach  manufacturers’  sales  reps 
some  of  the  basics  of  good  newspaper 
creativity  so  that  they  can  do  a  better  job 
with  their  accounts. 

— encourage  sales  reps  to  brief  news¬ 
paper  co-op  coordinators  on  co-op  avail¬ 
abilities  in  their  market  so  that  they  can 
also  sell  the  retailer. 

Hennessey  said  that  the  Bureau  had 
prepared  two  presentations  aimed  speci¬ 
fically  at  manufacturers’  sales  reps. 

The  first  one.  Co-op  Advertising: 
More  Sales  for  You,  explains  how  co-op 
and  newspapers  can  increase  their  sales. 
The  second  one.  Quick  Creativity:  The 


Basics  of  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout, 
teaches  the  basics  of  advertising  writing 
and  layout  and  shows  a  retailer  how  to 
make  co-op  dollars  work  harder. 

Awards  for  the  best  use  of  co-op  were 
also  presented  during  the  meeting.  Win¬ 
ners  included: 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  best 
use  of  co-op  funds  in  ROP,  over  200,000 
circulation;  under  200,000  circulation. 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  out¬ 
standing  co-op  ad  running  in  one  or  more 
zone  editions,  over  200,000;  under 
200,000,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal,  best  co-op 
ad  published  in  a  newspaper’s  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazine,  over  200,000  circulation; 
under  200,000,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal,  best  clas¬ 
sified  co-op  ad,  over  200,000  circulation; 
under  200,000  circulation.  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  News/Sun  Sentinel. 

All  ads  were  created  and  produced  by 
the  newspapers’  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Judges  were  Frank  Hennessey; 
Carroll  Shelton,  vicepresident-planning 
and  sales.  Advertising  Checking  Bureau; 
and  Jim  Mills,  president,  James  Patrick 
Mills  Advertising. 


Tv  wages  ad  campaign 
to  become  No.  1  medium 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  duction  and  will  be  released  to  the  sta- 
invited  about  700  television  stations  and  *  tions  for  airing  next  month. 


station  representatives  to  join  forces  in 
an  ad  campaign  comparing  tv  with  other 
media  in  terms  of  ability  to  communicate 
and  cost  efficiency. 

TvB  has  put  together  a  60  second  pro¬ 
motional  message  and  sent  it  out  to  the 
three  networks  who  in  turn,  sent  it  out 
for  use  by  their  affiliates.  In  addition, 
TvB  has  received  1 05  requests  from  sta¬ 
tions  for  copies  of  the  promo  spot.  More 
than  half  of  those  requests  have  come 
from  stations  in  the  Top  50  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  TvB. 

It’s  the  start  of  a  long  term  campaign 
prepared  by  TvB  to  replace  newspapers 
as  the  number  one  ad  medium.  The  60 
second  spot  was  developed  from  TvB’s 
newest  production,  “Television;  Sum  of 
the  Alternatives,”  the  campaign  that 
challenges  businessmen  to  consider  tv  as 
the  only  medium  that  “takes  the  picture 
from  newspapers,  adds  color  from 
magazines,  stands  it  up  like  an  outdoor 
billboard,  brings  it  into  the  home  with  the 
sound  of  radio  and  brings  it  all  to  life  by 
adding  motion  to  become  television.” 

The  60  second  spot  concludes  by 
pointing  out  that  tv  is  “less  expensive  in 
reaching  adults  than  radio  .  .  .  less  than 
one-third  the  cost  of  newspapers.” 

A  second  message,  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  station  survey,  is  now  in  pro¬ 


in  Rice  said  “the  campaign  is  designed 
er  to:  (I)  dramatize  tv’s  multiple  advantage 
te  over  other  media;  (2)  counter  the  current 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  spot  and 
0-  local  tv  is  too  expensive;  and  (3)  docu- 
lie  ment  tv’s  cost  efficiencies.” 

ut  To  insure  widest  possible  exposure, 
n,  the  three  networks  transmitted  the  mes- 
a-  sage  via  closed  circuit  to  their  affiliates 
re  to  tape  off  the  line,  customize  it  for  their 
ne  station  and  market  and  schedule  a  heavy 
ic-  saturation  schedule  on-air,  said  Rice. 

Rice  also  wrote  to  all  stations  across 
gn  the  country  telling  of  the  new  campaign 
:rs  and  urging  them  to  give  it  maximum  ex- 
60  posure  on  their  stations  to  sell  advertis- 
I’s  ers  on  the  advantages  of  tv  advertising, 
of  The  impetus  for  the  campaign  came 
lat  from  TvB’s  National  Sales  Advisory 
as  Committee  (23  station  rep  members)  and 
ire  its  Sales  Advisory  Committee  (30  station 
»m  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country.) 
lor  “The  60  second  spots  can  be  used  as 
he  is,  customized  four  different  ways  or  sta- 
by  tions  can  design  their  own  variations,” 
’  said  Rice. 

hy  *  ♦  * 

in  Making  his  third  appearance  before 
lan  newspaper  groups,  Roger  D.  Rice,  presi¬ 
dent  of  TvB,  told  the  New  York  State 
re-  Publishers  Association  last  week  that  tv 
ro-  (Continued  on  page  14} 
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Public  supports  crackdown 
of  porno  movie  advertising 


Public  opinion  in  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  area  has  approved,  over¬ 
whelmingly,  the  decision  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  to  refuse  ad¬ 
vertising  for  pornographic  movies  from 
theaters  and  motels. 

Editorial  page  editors  reported  letters 
to  the  editor  and  phone  calls,  which  are 
continuing,  are  20  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
policy  announced  by  publisher  Daniel  H. 
Bidder  shortly  after  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  adopted  the  same  procedure. 

A  spokesman  for  Amber  Theaters,  a 
major  porno  movies  theater  chain  in 
Southern  California,  said  its  counsel  is 
considering  possible  legal  action  against 
the  Independent,  Press-Telegram  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  but  no  decision  has 
been  made  to  date.  The  spokesman  said 
movie  attendance  is  off  10  per  cent  since 
rejection  of  ads  in  Long  Beach. 

A  telephone  survey  of  other  advertis¬ 
ing  outlets  in  the  Long  Beach  area  found 
nobody  willing  to  accept  X-rated  movie 
ads. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Public  Transportation  Co.,  whose 
buses  carry  large  ad  placards  inside  and 
out,  said  that  unlike  stationary  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums,  “our  message  goes  to 
every  neighborhood  in  Long  Beach. 
We’d  be  invading  a  family’s  privacy  to 
display  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  streets.” 

Mark  Elliot,  managing  editor  of 
Boulevard,  a  new  Long  Beach  bi-weekly 
newspaper,  said  it  wouldn’t  accept  the 
ads  “because  we’re  new  and  don’t  want 
to  step  on  toes.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  tv  station  KTLA 
in  Los  Angeles  said  “we  don’t  accept 
that  advertising  anyway.”  Other  tv  sta¬ 
tions  declined  comment. 

Bidder’s  statement  of  policy  said  in 
part: 

“Decency  and  good  taste  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  are  a  concern  of  the  publisher  as 
they  are  to  our  readers.  While  not  all 
readers  or  all  families  agree  on  issues, 
including  those  involving  ethics  or  moral¬ 
ity,  there  is  a  sensitivity  to  the  majority 
view  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  .  .  . 

“We  previously  banned  advertise¬ 
ments  for  nude  modeling  studios  and  for 
outcall  massage  operations  whose 
advertisements  were  sexually  sugges¬ 
tive.  We  have  concluded  that  continued 
publication  of  advertisements  for  obvi¬ 
ously  pornographic  movies  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  offensive 
to  our  own  sense  of  what  our  com¬ 
munities  should  be.  .  .  . 

“We  will  insist,  too,  that  movie  ratings 
that  restrict  the  audience  must  be 
adhered  to  by  the  theater.  If  a  theater 
fails  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  rating 


restrictions,  future  advertising  may  be 
refused.” 

Movie  ad  policy 
restricts  sex  films 

New  standares  regulating  advertise¬ 
ment  of  sex  movies  were  announced  by 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun. 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher,  said:  “We 
want  our  advertising  to  reflect  the  same 
standards  we  strive  for  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  The  new  regulations  seem  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of 
upgrading  those  standards.” 

Keate  said  that  a  three-person  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  screening  advertising  for 
some  time  but  that  “excesses  sometimes 
crept  in. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  so-called 
“calling  card”  advertising,  which  per¬ 
mits  titles,  addresses,  times  and  classi¬ 
fications,  but  bans  art-work,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed.  No  advertising  size  may  exceed 
nine  column  inches.  Entire  ads  will  be 
rejected  if  the  title  or  cast  names  are 
considered  offensive  by  the  screening 
committee. 

Advertisements  for  contemporary 
films  of  broader  appeal  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  the  standards  of  accep¬ 
tance. 

Format  innovator, 
Howard  Taylor,  dies 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  67,  who  was  inter¬ 
nationally  known  as  an  innovator  of 
newspaper  makeup,  died  August  31  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack. 

Taylor,  who  retired  from  Copley 
Newspapers,  in  1974,  was  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kansas  State 
University  this  year. 

Taylor  was  named  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  in  1953  and  in  1957 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Copley 
training  program.  In  1%3,  he  was  named 
editorial  consultant  to  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 

For  four  years,  he  wrote  a  column  on 
“Layout  and  Design”  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Weekly  is  sold 

Kimberly  (Ida.)  Advertiser,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  Carl  B.  and  Helen  M. 
Henderson.  Henderson,  who  will  be 
business  manager,  is  a  clinical 
psychologist.  Helen  Henderson  was  a 
reporter  for  the  past  five  years  for  the 
Blackfoot  (Ida.)  News,  a  daily. 
Krehbiel-Bolotho  Newspaper  Service 
Inc.  handled  the  sale. 
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Privacy  suit  filed 
by  church  group 

Two  members  of  the  Church  of  Scien¬ 
tology  have  filed  a  $10,000  damage  suit 
against  the  San  DiegolUnion  and  repor¬ 
ter  Leigh  Fenly,  charging  invasion  of 
privacy  in  collecting  material  for  articles 
on  the  church. 

Co-defendants  are  the  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Union;  Helen  K. 
Copley,  and  Gerald  Warren,  Union 
editor. 

Church  members  Jim  Lynch  and 
Jonathan  Hartzell,  staffers  of  San  Diego 
area  radio  stations,  allege  that  Fenly 
gained  entrance  to  private  seminars  of 
the  church  through  “misrepresentation 
and  deceit.” 

Peter  Kaye,  Union  associate  editor, 
acknowledged  that  Fenly  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  identify  herself  as  a  reporter, 
but  later  disclosed  her  identity  in  inter¬ 
views  with  church  officials.  He  defended 
the  practice  of  withholding  such  identity 
at  the  outset  of  a  reportorial  investigation 
when  this  is  deemed  necessary  to  obtain 
information  which  otherwise  might  not 
be  obtained. 

Kaye  said  that  before  the  suit  was 
filed,  a  church  official  asked  to  see  the 
stories  prior  to  publication.  This  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  immediately  after  the  lawsuit 
was  entered,  two  church  officials  asked 
him  to  sign  an  agreement  that  the  articles 
would  not  be  published,  in  return  for 
which  they  would  attempt  to  persuade 
Lynch  and  Hartzell  to  withdraw  the  liti¬ 
gation,  according  to  Kaye.  He  ordered 
the  church  officials  out  of  his  office. 

Bev.  John  Spagnola,  a  Church  of  Sci¬ 
entology  national  public  affairs  represen¬ 
tative,  denied  such  leverage  was  pro¬ 
posed.  He  did  admit  that  he  and  another 
chruch  official  sought  an  agreement  that 
“no  inaccurate  reporting  of  the  church 
would  be  published.”  While  claiming 
that  prior  restraint  was  not  intended,  he 
said  that  “it  is  our  contention  that  an 
article  written  by  a  relatively  uninformed 
reporter,  with  limited  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  gained  under  dishonest  and  abu¬ 
sive  circumstances,  should  not  be 
printed.” 

Print  media  increase 
use  of  tv  advertising 

Newspapers  and  magazines  spent 
$10.1  million  on  spot  television  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
and  have  spent  a  total  of  $26.5  million  on 
tv  advertising  during  the  first  six  months, 
A  total  of  $13.6  million  was  spent  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  quarter  on  spot  tv  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  entire  publishing  and  media 
category,  which  also  includes  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  is  up  53%  over  the  amount 
spent  during  a  comparable  period  last 
year. 
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Telephone  messages  to  newspaper  works  well 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
has  opened  a  new  avenue  between  read¬ 
ers  and  itself.  Publisher,  Gerry  Tache, 
thinks  this  is  good  for  all  parties. 

“Tell  It  to  the  S-T”  is  this  new  av¬ 
enue.  Since  its  inception  in  October, 
1976,  tape-recorded,  telephone  replies 
from  1,813  readers  have  been  printed — 
on  an  average  of  at  least  three  times  a 
week. 

Responses  printed  in  1977  have  totaled 
1,264.  The  first  three  months  of  its  be¬ 
ginnings  tallied  549  items.  The  paper 
continues  to  publish  letters  to  the  editor. 

“The  column  has  been  very  well- 
received — surprisingly  so,”  says 
Standard-Times  editor  James  M.  Rags¬ 
dale.  At  the  recent  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  annual  meeting  in 
Lake  Placid,  J.  Allan  Meath,  vice- 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc., 
located  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  raved 
about  the  “Tell  it  to  the  S-T”  in  the 
closing  session  August  30. 

Tache  had  informed  Meath  that  the 
“column  has  caught  on  like  wildfire”; 
that  “it  started  slow,”  but  “took  off  like 
a  rocket.”  Meath  originally  had  heard 
something  similar  to  “Tell  it  to  the  S-T” 
was  being  done  at  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal  and  discussed  it  with  Tache. 
Editor  Ragsdale  became  enthusiastic 
about  trying  it  at  his  Ottaway  paper. 

A  separate  telephone  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  “Tell  it  to  the  S-T”:  2-2333. 
These  calls  bypass  the  switchboard,  and 
are  recorded  on  a  “code-A-phone”  sys¬ 
tem  which  the  Standard-Times  acquired 
for  $1,500.  This  recording  system  in¬ 
cludes  one  code-A-phone  unit  (Model 
700)  at  a  price  of  $995,  plus  one  code-A- 
phone  transcriber  uivit  (Model  130)  for  a 
price  tag  of  $495.  Also,  the  Standard- 
Times  purchased  a  set  of  $25  stereo-type 
earphones  which  have  been  modified  for 
transcription.  Meath  said  the  system 
came  from  Super- Electronics,  80  Border 
Street,  E.  Boston. 

The  Model  700,  Meath  said,  is  an  au¬ 
tomatic  answering  and  recording  device 
designed  for  high-volume  commercial 
use,  utilizing  a  two-hour  tape  cartridge. 

When  the  reader  of  the  Standard- 
Times  calls  “Tell  it  to  the  S-T”  he  hears 
the  following  introductory  message: 

“Hello,  this  is ‘Tell  it  to  the  S-T.’  If  you 
are  telephoning  about  a  problem  with  the 
delivery  of  your  newspaper,  please  hang 
up  and  dial  again  for  our  circulation 
department.  ...  In  delivering  your 
message  for  ‘Tell  it  to  the  S-T,’  please  be 
as  brief  as  possible.  Long  items  may 
have  to  be  edited  down,  or  deleted;  and 
we  do  want  to  publish  your  message,  if  at 
all  possible.  For  your  convenience,  the 
message  will  be  recorded.  At  the  sound 
of  the  tone,  please  let  us  know  what’s  on 
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your  mind.  Thank  you,  for  calling  ‘Tell  it 
to  the  S-T.’  ” 

As  a  point  of  information,  Tache  said  it 
was  decided  to  use  a  male  voice  to  re¬ 
cord  the  intro  message.  “It  was  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  female  voice  might  invite  ob¬ 
scene  telephone  calls.  Until  now,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  our  decision  was  the 
right  one.” 

The  tape  cartridge  is  transcribed  every 
morning  by  Ragsdale’s  secretary.  It 
takes  her  about  30  minutes  to  transcribe 
all  of  the  messages  recorded  during  the 
previous  day.  The  only  exception  is  the 
Monday  morning  transcription,  taking 
IVi  hours.  Then  she  gives  the  copy  to 
Bob  Mellen  for  the  initial  editing.  Some 
items  may  have  to  be  checked  out  for 
accuracy,  and  the  editorial  department 
checks  those  out  depending  on  the  topic 
of  the  message.  Mellen  looks  over  the 
items  again  and  gives  the  copy  to  Rags¬ 
dale,  who  personally  approves  the  mate¬ 
rial. 

“The  reason  for  the  double-checking 
is  that  because  the  items  we  run  are 
anonymous,  we  want  to  follow  certain 
guidelines,”  Ragsdale  told  E&P.  He  said 
the  telephone  items  printed  cannot  be 
personal  attacks  on  individuals. 

‘‘To  require  names  and  addresses 
would  be  hopeless;  then  we  would  have 
to  police  them.” 

Ragsdale  said  that  often  people  mis¬ 
interpret  reports  that  are  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  many  times  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  facts  in  articles  accu¬ 
rately. 

The  reason  people  call  in  may  have 
something  to  do  with  complaints  about 
the  local  animal  shelter  or  the  leash  laws 
to  whether  the  policemen  deserve  a  raise 
in  pay,  he  said.  And  issues  can  touch  on 
state  as  well  as  national  topics.  “Some¬ 
times  the  telephone  message  parallel  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.” 

The  Standard-Times  also  uses  a 
code-A-phone  for  its  Action  Line  col¬ 
umn,  which  runs  two  to  three  times  per 
week. 

In  the  month  of  August,  “Tell  it  to  the 
S-T”  ran  seven  days  a  week,  except  for 
five  days,  Ragsdale  said.  “The  fre¬ 
quency  depends  on  the  volume;  the  col¬ 
umn  is  not  fixed  everyday.” 

In  one  column  E«&P  reviewed,  there 
were  11  items.  One  person  appreciated 
the  insulation  program  because  she  is 
disabled;  another  said  he  or  she  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  change  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford’s  downtown  area,  another  com¬ 
plimented  the  modifications  in  the  S-T, 
saying  “please  don’t  overlook  the  daily 
comics.  Brother  Juniper  and  Nancy  are 
passe.”  Someone  wanted  to  discuss  the 
article  about  news  carriers  and  the  carts, 
saying  these  carts  are  not  stolen. 
Another  said:  “I  disagree  with  the  article 


about  why  the  South  End  is  a  ghost 
town.  The  real  reason  is.  .  .  .” 

Tache  says  he  would  be  less  than  can¬ 
did  if  he  had  said  most  readers  of  the  S-T 
approved  of  the  column.  One  caller,  he 
said,  told  the  service  that  the  column 
reflects  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
New  Bedford  and  because  of  this  it 
should  not  be  published.  This  particular 
caller  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  judgment 
the  column  “rots.”  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  several  readers  have  applauded 
the  Standard-Times  for  instituting  the 
column.  They  say  the  column  now  gives 
“the  little  guy”  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  about  a  variety  of 
things  without  having  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  newspaper. 

Also,  they  like  the  idea  of  not  being 
required  to  reveal  their  identity.  They 
felt  the  majority  of  callers  would  be  inhi¬ 
bited  if  the  Standard-Times  required 
them  to  tell  who  they  are. 

“We  know  the  column  is  being  read, 
because  people  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
making  comments,”  Tache  told  Meath 
recently. 


Rice 
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will  unseat  newspapers  as  the  top  ad 
medium  in  1977. 

At  first  glance.  Rice  said,  newspapers 
are  the  top  medium  in  revenues.  Total 
newspaper  revenue  of  over  $15  billion  is 
twice  the  total  television  revenue  for 
1977.  However,  there  are  four  newspa¬ 
per  revenue  sources  denied  to  television: 

•  $4.4  billion  in  circulation  dollars 
contributed  by  the  public. 

•  $3.0  billion  in  classified  dollars.  The 
FCC  will  not  allow  stations  to  carry  an 
hour  or  half-hour  of  solid  back-to-back 
commercials. 

•  $220  million  in  cigarette  advertising 
from  newspapers’  biggest  national  cate¬ 
gory.  In  1971,  the  government  banned 
this  advertising  in  broadcast  media. 

•  $80  million  in  liquor  advertising, 
unacceptable  according  to  television’s 
NAB  code. 

“Leaving  just  the  areas  in  which  our 
two  media  compete  head-to-head,”  Rice 
emphasized,  “the  score  is  newspapers 
$7.6  billion  and  television  $7.67  billion. 
I’d  say  we’re  holding  our  own — and  up 
$70  million  to  be  #1  advertising  medium 
where  we  both  compete  head-to-head.” 

Rice  also  invited  newspaper  publishers 
to  “stop  looking  at  television  just  as 
competition.”  While  many  newspapers 
employ  television  to  build  circulation, 
overall  the  industry  is  under-spent. 

Rice  suggested  a  $10  million  New 
York  State  tv  campaign. 
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How  to  amass 
newspaper  promotion 
ideas  on  a  grand  scale! 

An  invitation  to  membership  in  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 


Look  what's  in  it  for  you. 

An  INPA  membership  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  helping  you  to  do  a  better  job  of  marketing 
and  promoting  your  newspaper.  This  active,  fast¬ 
growing  association  enables  you  to  share  the  ideas, 
the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  newspaper 
executives  from  all  over  the  world.  INPA  members 
include  publishers,  general  managers,  circulation 
directors,  advertising  directors  and  other  newspaper 
executives  who  benefit  from  INPA  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices.  So  whatever  your  title,  whatever  the  size  of 
your  newspaper,  INPA  has  a  lot  to  offer  you. 

FREE  with  your  membership 

“Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,”  a  194-page  hand¬ 
book  filled  with  everything  you  need  to  know  to 
promote  your  newspaper. 

“INPA  Idea  Newspaper,”  36-pages  of  the  best 
promotion  ads  for  advertising,  circulation  and  public 
service. 

“Guide  to  Marketing  Planning,”  a  basic  outline  for 
planning  a  successful  year. 

“Newspaper  Promotion  Yearbook,”  an  index  of 
newsletter  ideas,  a  capsule  report  of  the  international 
conference  and  the  E&P  Promotion  Contest  winners, 
and  names  and  phone  numbers  of  more  than  1200  IN¬ 
PA  members  who  can  help  you.  That’s  just  what  you 
get  for  joining. 

You  get  six  monthly  newsletters— 72  a 
year! 

Edited  by  active  newspaper  promotion  executives 


these  newsletters  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  your 
membership.  They  are  filled  with  examples  of  tested, 
profitable  ideas  in  every  area  of  newspaper 
promotion— Advertising,  Circulation,  Classified, 
Public  Relations,  Research  and  the  President’s 
Bulletin  to  keep  you  informed  about  current  INPA 
activities. 


You  can  attend  stimulating  INPA 
meetings. 

Members  are  eligible  to  attend  all  INPA  meetings  in¬ 
cluding  the  international  conference,  regional 
meetings  and  INPA  seminars  plus  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Marketing  Seminar  which  is  co¬ 
sponsored  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


You  get  promotion  helps  and  services. 

You’ll  save  money  on  INPA  publications,  radio  spot 
cassettes,  television  films.  You’ll  also  be  able  to  ask 
INPA  headquarters  for  help  on  particular  problems. 
And  INPA  issues  special  studies  and  reports  to  help 
members  improve  their  promotion  operation  and  to 
compare  their  operation  with  that  of  other 
newspapers. 

Here's  how  to  join  INPA. 

For  more  information  on  INPA  membership  just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 


INPA  •  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  •  Reston,  VA  22091 

Please  send  me  information  about  amassing  promotion  ideas  on  a  grand  scale  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 


Newspaper  (or  organization)  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _  State 

Name  _ _ _ 

Title  _ 

Circulation  size. 


Zip. 


■np 


rtOMOnOI  ASMClAtlON 


_ Weekly 


Phone  No.  area  code  (  ) 

_ Daily 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Sales  tax  threat 


Currently  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
engaged  in  working  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Tax  Commission  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  periodicals  to  include  news¬ 
letters  and  newspaper  inserts  as  well  as 
to  remove  discriminatory  taxes  on  the 


“The  discriminatory  application  of 
sales  tax  in  New  York  State  against  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  and  communications 
media  is  not  only  dangerous  because  it  is 
driving  a  vital  industry  out  of  the  state 
but,  sets  a  dangerous  pattern  that  is  al¬ 
ready  showing  up  around  the  country,” 
Henry  “Pete”  Hoke,  chairman  of  the 
year  old  Communications  Ad  Ho< 
Committee  to  end  Tax  Discrimination 
told  E  &  P. 

He  cited  the  pending  bill  that  has 
passed  the  Florida  House  Finance  and 
Tax  Committee  that  would  apply  a  4% 
sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  newspapers  and 
would  remove  tax  exemption  from 
newspaper  advertising  but  not  from 
broadcast;  the  suit  by  Sears  Roebuck  to 
obtain  a  refund  of  $71,000  paid  in  sales 
use  tax  on  preprinted  supplements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Washington,  D.C.  newspapers 
and  the  recent  though,  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  New  York  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  to  collect  $366,000  plus  $155,000 
in  penalties  and  interest  from  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.  for  back  taxes  on  its  wire 
news  service. 

Hoke,  president  of  Hoke  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publishers  of  Direct  Market- 
in  f>  magazine.  Fund  Raisiufi  Manafte- 
ment  and  a  weekly  newsletter,  Friday 
Report,  is  joined  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit¬ 
tee  by  virtually  every  communications 
interest  in  the  state  except  broadcast.  In¬ 
cluded  in  its  membership  are  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  New  York  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York  State  Advertising 
Publishers  Council,  Printing  Industries 
of  Metropolitan  New  York,  McGraw 
Hill,  Inc.,  N.Y.  State  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  The  Greater  Buffalo  Press, 
Inc.,  along  with  key  mailing  list  com¬ 
panies,  newsletter  publishers  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  houses.  “Virtually  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,”  Hoke  points  out,  “have  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  as  a  class  been  the  target  of 
vague  undistributed  sales  tax  rulings  for 
taxes  they  didn't  know  they  owed  which 
were  applied  retroactively  for  from  3  to 
10  years  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  of  one 
individual  member  of  the  committee  the 
tax  assessment  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $l’/i 
million. 

For  23  years,  under  the  New  York 
City  Sales  Tax  laws,  later  adopted  by  the 
State,  for  example,  the  Dow  Jones  wire 
service,  cited  previously,  was  treated 
like  a  newspaper.  In  1975  an  assessment 
was  suddenly  made  complete  with  penal¬ 
ties  and  retroactivity.  “In  all,”  he  said, 
“many  millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in 
existing  assessments  among  our  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  Committee  Chairman  was 
gratified  that  one  of  the  causes  it  strongly 
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espoused,  the  exemption  of  shopping 
newspapers  from  the  sales  use  tax  in 
New  York  State  was  signed  into  law  last 
month  along  with  a  labor  law  revision 
permitting  boy  and  girl  carriers  between 
12  and  14  to  distribute  shopping  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  same  basis  as  kids  who  de¬ 
liver  paid  papers. 

“But,”  he  noted,  “newspapers  in  this 
state  are  going  to  have  the  same  problem 
with  sales  tax  as  circular  printers,  news¬ 
letter  publishers,  list  renters,  etc.  As 
newspaper  publishing  technology  grows 
with  computerization  of  circulation  lists 
and  zoned  distribution  lists  and  tear  off 
pages  from  an  in-home  tv  facsimile  de¬ 
vice  and  other  developments  newspaper 
will  find  themselves  in  the  business  of 
direct  marketing  and  subject  to  sales 
tax.” 

What  concerns  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
is  not  the  fact  that  a  sales  tax  is  applied  to 
the  products  or  services  of  its  members 
but  that  it  is  applied  in  a  discriminatory 
manner  giving  one  medium  an  advantage 
over  another  or  one  geographical  area  an 
advantage  over  another. 

A  glaring  example  Hoke  cites  is  the 
application  of  a  sales  tax  on  free  standing 
newspaper  inserts  if  they  are  printed  by 
an  independent  printer  and  supplied  to 
newspapers  by  the  advertiser.  If  the  in¬ 
serts  are  printed  by  the  newspaper  itself, 
or  even  farmed  out  by  the  newspaper  to 
an  independent  printer,  the  inserts  are 
not  subject  to  a  sales  tax.  “For  advertis¬ 
ers  who  seek  basic  control  over  their  in¬ 
serts  which  may  be  scheduled  for  many 
newspapers  both  in  and  out  of  the  state 
this  application  of  the  sales  tax  repre¬ 
sents  a  penalty  for  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  printer,”  Hoke  said. 


direct  mail  industry.  “They  don’t  tax 
broadcast  advertising,  do  they?”  Hoke 
asked. 

In  his  letter  to  Governor  Hugh  L. 
Cary  in  support  of  the  shopping  paper 
tax  exemption  bill,  Hoke  summarized 
the  concerns  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
about  New  York  State’s  discriminatory 
tax  policies  as: 

“(a)  Driving  business  firms  out  of 
New  York  State 

“(b)  Driving  business  sales  out  of  New 
York  State 

“(c)  Contributing  to  rising  un¬ 
employment 

“(d)  Contributing  to  grave  damage  to 
the  graphic  arts  industry 

“(e)  Tampering  with  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  advertising  and  communica¬ 
tions  which  makes  New  York  State  the 
mecca.” 

New  Hartford  daily 
in  test  development 

Butler  Bros.,  who  sought  last  winter  to 
establish  an  afternoon  daily  in  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  capital  city,  filling  the  void 
created  by  fold-up  of  the  Hartford  Times 
last  October  20,  are  trying  it  again. 

They  have  published  the  first  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  Hartford  Tribune  and  plan 
to  issue  weekly  editions,  appearing 
Wednesdays,  until  late  October,  when 
daily  publication  will  commence. 

W.  Sherman  Butler  is  president  and  H. 
Reese  Butler  II,  publisher;  corporate  of¬ 
fices  are  presently  situated  at  790  Far¬ 
mington  Ave.,  Farmington,  Conn.  06032. 

The  tabloid  is  selling  for  15C. 


Retail  ad  manager 

Lance  Primis,  31,  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  ad  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  has  been  manager  of  specialty  store 
advertising  for  the  past  year.  Primis 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1969  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  sales  representative.  Retail  ad  re¬ 
venues  exceeded  $47  million  at  the 
Times  in  1976. 


Don  Nutter  retires 

James  P.  Duncan,  assistant  ad  director 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram,  was  appointed  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Don  L.  Nutter,  who 
retired  after  a  39-year  career  with  the 
newspapers. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKIIKU-eOSS  BOOSTS 


m  I :  :T  iT 


Major  objective:  Responsiveness  to  future  printing  production  needs 


CHICAGrO  —  New  research  and 
testing  laboratories,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  here  at  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
are  a  major  phase  of  an  expansion 
of  engineering  activities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ron  White,  Graphic  Systems 
president. 

”As  the  graphic  arts  industry  is 
well  aware,”  said  White,  "the  pace  of 
technological  change  is  increasing. 
New  processes,  and  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  for  applying  them,  are  pro¬ 
liferating  throughout  the  industry. 

"Our  company  has  always  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  engineering 
technology.  Tbday,  we  are  stepping 
up  this  emphasis  in  direct  response 
to  customers’  demands  for  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  that  will  help  them 
reduce  operating  costs  and  improve 
print  quality  while  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  levels.” 

New  emphasis  on  lab  techniques 

The  new  laboratories,  according  to 
White,  are  geared  for  advanced  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  testing  of  techni¬ 


cal  facilities,  is  the  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  and  equipment  re¬ 
lated  to  current  technology  —  and 
their  use  both  in  the  lab  and  in  the 
field  to  develop  new  approaches  for 
producing  newspapers. 

Customer  needs  are  paramount 
"Over  the  years,  innovating  and 
improving  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  us.  It  not  only  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain  an  industry  leadership  of 
long  standing,  it  is  now  helping  us  to 
bring  electronic  technology  to  the 
printing  production  process. 


Ron  White 

cal  developments.  "Laboratories  of 
this  type  are  not  new  to  us,”  he  said. 
"For  example,  some  years  before  the 
web  offset  growth  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  our  labs  included  a  research 
web  offset  press.  Studies  with  this 
press  helped  us  develop  our  highly 
successful  line  of  Rockwell-Goss  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses. 

"What  is  new,  in  addition  to  physi- 


Metallurgist  making  photomicrograph 
of  grain  structure  of  metal  press  part. 

"Now,”  White  said,  "through  our 
expanded  research  and  engineering 
group,  we’ll  continue  to  meet  our 
biggest  challenge  and  principal 
commitment:  anticipating  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers. 
That  means  improving  existing  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services,  developing  new 
ones,  and  providing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  our  products  operating 
up  to  our  customers’  expectations. 

No  ivory  tower  approach 

"Our  engineering  and  research  are 
not  carried  out  in  an  ivory  tower  at¬ 
mosphere,”  White  continued.  "Our 


Special  video  tape  equipment  used  to  give  slow  motion  view  of  press  mechanisms.  I  (continued  on  Page  2) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 

Rockwell-Goss  (continued) 


Press  Control  System  console 

double-width  models,  which  provides 
outstanding  tension  control  and  pas¬ 
ter  performance. 

A  new  three-color  printing  \mit  for 
the  Conunimity  press  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  color  capability 
for  Community  presses,  with 
minimvun  loss  of  page  capacity.  This 
unique  unit  includes  inking  and 
printing  innovations  imavailable  on 
competitive  equipment. 

New  Metroliner  features  include 
improved,  redesigned  Colortrol  and 
dampening  systems  and  a  new, 
intemational-sized  56-cm  (22")  cut¬ 
off  model. 

More  new  products  ahead 

"Our  R&E  facilities,”  said  White  in 
summation,  "have  been  staffed  and 
equipped  to  give  us  the  best  technical 
support  in  the  industry.  They  will 
help  us,  as  the  industry  leader,  to  be 
even  more  responsive  to  our  custom¬ 
er^  production  problems.  And  they 
will  help  us  offer  new  products  —  as 
we  will  again  in  1977  —  that  will  be 
versatile  and  cost-effective  answers 
to  these  problems.” 


For  more  information,  write  to 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  txisiness 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Recorded  press  sounds  are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  for  sound/vibration  data. 


technical  personnel  are  in  constant 
contact  with  customers  to  maintain 
our  awareness  and  involvement  with 
user  problems  and  needs.  Our  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  industry  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  ANPA,  GATF  and 
PIA  is  important,  too.  Key  personnel 
are  active  in  these  associations  and 
many  others  participate  in  associa¬ 
tion  activities.  And  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  other  Rockwell  divisions 
are  available  to  us,  providing  a  broad 
range  of  skills  and  experience  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  graphic 
arts  challenges. 

"Resources  such  as  these  have 


helped  us  develop  the  most  advanced 
newspaper  presses  —  presses  that 
are  highly  cost-effective  production 
tools.” 

Recent  accomplishments  noted 

White  mentioned  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  results  of  the  division’s  R&E 
efforts. 

The  Press  Control  System  with 
Page  Area  Reader  (PCS/PAR)  can 
help  cut  offset  start-up  waste  by 
automatically  and  more  accurately 
presetting  ink  feed  and  cutoff 
register. 

The  new  Cosmo-Offset  press  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  give  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  in  an  economical  way 
through  a  series  of  technological  and 
practical  improvements.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  Rockwell  Goss 
2-arm  automatic  reelstand,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  single-width  and 


Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering,  and 
President  White  (standing)  discuss  test 
results  of  newest  rcS/PAR  development. 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Osceola  (Fla.)  Sun 
is  closed  down 


Heads  and  Tales-No.  522 


A  good  test  to  apply  to  a  hard-news 
headline  is  that  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  story  to  understand  what 
the  headline  means.  But  not  all  heads  can 
pass  it.  We  should  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  newspaper  is  a  peculiar  publica¬ 
tion — the  only  one  designed  to  enable  the 
reader  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the 
least  possible  effort. 

I  have  not  seen  any  studies  on  this,  but 
I  daresay  the  typical  reader  gets  80%  or 
more  of  his  information  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  on  a  given  day  from 
headlines  alone.  Thus  the  exquisite  care 
that  is  bestowed  on  their  composition  on 
well-regulated  newspapers.  If  the  reader 
must  read  any  part  of  the  story  to  under¬ 
stand  the  headline,  he  is  justifiably  an¬ 
noyed,  and  the  headline  has  failed.  The 
reader  comes  to  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ditioned  to  pick  up  quick  and  lucid  sum¬ 
maries  from  headlines,  not  to  solve  puz¬ 
zles.  When  a  headline  makes  a  statement 
about  which  he  wants  more  information, 
he  goes  into  the  story,  at  greater  or  lesser 
length,  depending  on  the  strength  of  his 
interest. 

The  morning  paper,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  journals,  contained  this  head: 
“Proxmire  Awards  ‘Fleece’/to  Look  at 
U.S.  in  2025.”  I  found  it  totally  un¬ 
intelligible.  And  it  was  not  a  particularly 
important  story,  though  interesting;  it 
was  tucked  way  back  on  an  inside  page, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  no  great 
pressure  attended  its  birth. 

First  off,  what  does  the  reference  to 
“Fleece”  mean?  The  quotes  suggest  that 
the  word  is  somehow  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  this  only  compounds  the 
confusion.  Next,  “to  Look  at  U.S.” 
How  is  this  to  be  interpreted — “to  take  a 
look”  or  “to  a  look  (i.e.,  a  glimpse)?” 
Words  like  look,  which  can  be  either 
noun  or  verb,  set  a  trap  that  even  the 
half-baked  copy  editor  should  be  alert  to. 

Well,  what  did  the  story  say?  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  Sen.  Proxmire  had 
awarded  his  Golden  Fleece  of  the  month, 
a  satirical  encomium,  to  a  government 
study  of  what  might  happen  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  2025.  One  would  have  to  be  a 
closer  follower  of  the  senator’s  activities 
than  the  average  reader  is  to  recognize 
“Fleece.”  Maybe  even  a  Wisconsinite 
might  be  stumped.  But  this  once  again 
illustrates  the  uncritical  journalist’s  con¬ 
fidence  that  quotation  marks  will  clear 
up  anything. 

When  I  said  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  read  the  story  to  understand  the  head, 
remember  that  1  limited  the  rule  to 
hard-news  stories.  On  features,  almost 


anything  goes — humor,  whimsy,  teasers, 
whatever.  A  feature  head  may  well  be 
intended  to  intrigue  the  reader  and  draw 
him  into  the  story.  But  the  idea  that  all 
heads  should  inveigle  the  reader  into  the 
story  is  pernicious  nonsense,  and  defeats 
the  usual  purpose  of  headlines. 

Another  head  in  the  same  paper  read, 
“Mexico  Also  Seeks  Illegal/Alien  Solu¬ 
tion,  Leader  Says.”  Some  might  say  the 
problem  here  is  the  separation  of  illegal 
from  its  partner  alien,  resulting  in  the 
so-called  split  headline  or  break  on 
sense.  But  I  do  not  buy  the  myth  that 
splitting  headlines  is  wrong.  At  any  rate, 
even  if  illegal  and  alien  were  moved  to 
the  same  line  the  problem  would  still  be 
there.  The  head  is  ambiguous;  it  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  understood  to  mean  that  Mexico  is 
seeking  an  illegal  solution  to  the  alien 
problem. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  illegal 
alien  forms  a  compound  modifier,  but 
this  is  not  quickly  apparent  without  the 
hyphen:  illegal-alien  solution.  This  gives 
us  the  meaning  “a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  illegal  aliens,”  which  was  in¬ 
tended.  Many  journalists  are  oblivious  to 
the  uses  of  and,  indeed,  the  dire  neces¬ 
sity,  in  some  instances,  for  hyphens. 
Since  a  line  in  a  headline  cannot  end  in  a 
hyphen,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to 
recast  or  pull  both  words,  hyphenated, 
into  the  same  line. 


Osceola  Sun,  in  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  will 
publish  its  last  edition  September  9, 
bringing  to  a  close  nearly  eight  years  of 
operation. 

The  Sun  is  a  division  of  Sentinel  Star 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Sentinel  Star, 
Orlando.  Sentinel  Star  Co.  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago. 

Founded  Nov.  3,  1969,  the  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  Monday  through  Friday 
serving  Osceola  County,  part  of  the  tri¬ 
county  Metro  Orlando  area.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  lost  money  each  year  and  con¬ 
tinued  financial  losses  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied,  Charles  T.  Brumback,  Sentinel  Star 
Company  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said. 

To  fill  the  void,  Brumback  said  the 
Sentinel  Star  plans  to  greatly  expand  its 
local  coverage  of  Osceola  County,  in¬ 
cluding  the  return  of  a  special  zoned 
daily  edition  for  the  area.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  weekly  local  news  and 
advertising  supplement  “the  little  sen¬ 
tinel”  similar  to  those  distributed  else¬ 
where  in  the  Sentinel  Star  circulation 
area. 

Brumback  said  E)on  Boyett,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sun,  will  remain 
in  Osceola  County  to  set  up  and  super¬ 
vise  the  expanded  Sentinel  Star  opera¬ 
tions  there. 

International  ad  exec 

Basil  C.  Bicknell  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  director  of  international 
advertising.  Bicknell  was  previously 
vicepresident  for  sales  of  Vision  Inc., 
and  before  that  was  ad  manager  of  the 
London  (Eng.)  Times. 


management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  C3arl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker 
have  assisted  companies  of  all  sizes  in 
recruiting  management  personnel. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your 
hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 


CHICAGO  O'HARE  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER— SUITE  103 
6300  RIVER  ROAD.  ROSEMONT,  ILLINOIS  60018 
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thesi^lemfit 

at  DymO/ it  has  to  be  right  for  you ! 


Dymo’s  systems  are  tailored  for  both  present  and 
future  needs.  Over  65  large  system  users,  worldwide, 
will  attest  to  this  fact.  This  experience  has  enabled  us 
to  fashion  a  new  concept  in  small  systems  .  .  .  the 
CPS  300.  Like  our  CPS  500  and  700  series,  the  300 
is  modular  and  expandable,  incorporating  big  system 
features,.but  with  small  system  price  tag. 

Whether  you  are  a  commercial  printer,  publisher 
or  typographer  needing  complex  typographic  ^  ' 
refinements,  such  as  aesthetic  kerning,  multiple 
tabbing,  expanded  exception  word  dictionary  and 
reprocessable  H&J  .  .  .  or  a  small  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  requiring  full  editorial,  classified  and 
display  functions,  you  will  find  that  the  CPS  300  has 
been  styled  to  fit  your  shop  and  pocketbook.  You  can 
mix  and  match  with  options,  such  as  1 00-million 
characters  of  disc  storage,  on-line  keyboards,  OCR, 
graphic  display  terminals,  multiple  phototypesetters, 
remote  VDTs  and  business  system  capabilities. 

The  CPS  300  is  a  powerful  and  cost-effective  system 
that’s  right  for  you! 


We’ll  be  demonstrating  the  CPS  300  in  all  of  its  sizes  / 
and  configurations  at  GRAPH-EXPO  ’77,  Booth  8001  f 
—  Come  in  and  try  one  on  for  size.  Write  or  call  toll 
free,  ( 1  -800-225-0945,  except  Mass.)  for  a  brochure  \  j 

and  demonstration  appointment.  \  ^ 


\li 


Dymo  Graphic  Systems 
355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Tel.  (61 7)  933-7000 
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Dull  stories  lose  readers 
for  newspapers:  Boccardi 


By  John  Consoli 

Dull  stories  are  a  primary  reason  why 
people  stop  reading  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lou  Boccardi,  vicepresident  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Boccardi,  who  is  also  executive  editor 
in  charge  of  all  news  operations  for  AP, 
told  E&P  that  if  newspapers  hope  to  re¬ 
store  reader  interest,  it  is  up  to  editors  to 
begin  putting  out  papers  that  people  both 
want  and  need  to  read. 

“A  reader  can’t  approach  a  newspaper 
each  day  feeling  its  time  for  the  daily 
chore,”  he  said.  “Newspapers  must  be 
fun  for  the  person  to  read.” 

“People  are  reading,”  Boccardi  said. 
“We  don’t  have  a  society  that  has 
stopped  reading.  Newspapers  must  find  a 
place  in  that  spectrum.  Part  of  finding 
that  place  is  to  look  at  the  other  media 
the  public  has  access  to.  To  know  the 
competition’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
To  know  how  they  handle  stories. 

“A  person  producing  a  newspaper 
makes  a  serious  mistake  if  he  produces 
the  paper  as  if  the  reader  didn’t  know 


there  was  television,”  Boccardi  said. 
“You  cannot  publish  a  newspaper  today 
ignorant  to  the  fact  that  people  are  seeing 
new  things  on  tv.  .  .  .  are  getting  an 
impression  from  tv. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  “just  throw  up  their  hands  and 
concede  a  segment  of  the  audience”  to 
tv.  “Tv  can’t  do  all  things,”  he  said. 
“Newspapers  must  be  cognizant  of  what 
tv  represents  today.  Print  must  try  to  fit 
in.” 

Boccardi  sees  nothing  wrong  with 
newspapers  covering  tv  and  events 
shown  on  tv.  About  eight  months  ago, 
AP  started  a  column  on  tv  sports.  “It 
capitalizes  on  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people 
watch  tv  sports,”  said  Boccardi.  “It  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  reader  something  they  saw 
on  tv  that  went  unexpleiined.  It  takes  the 
reader  behind  the  scenes.  It  covers  per¬ 
sonalities  in  tv  sports  and  the  impact  of 
tv  sports  in  a  business  sense.” 

AP  also  added  a  weekend  package  as 
part  of  its  basic  service  that  includes 
rock  and  country  music  articles,  citizen 


band  radio  and  weekend  tv  coverage,  as 
well  as  lifestyle  articles. 

Other  features  added  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  “new”  reader  are  an  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  coverage,  Jules 
Loh’s  “Elsewhere  in  America”  column, 
a  daily  Washington,  D.C.  column,  more 
investigative  reporting  and  in  foreign 
coverage,  a  much  heavier  emphasis  on 
lifestyle,  people  and  trends  as  opposed  to 
hard  news. 

The  expanded  consumer  coverage  in¬ 
cludes  two  weekly  columns  and  a  daily 
column  covering  what  action  the  various 
federal  agencies  (IRS,  HEW,  FDA,  etc.) 
took  that  has  an  effect  on  the  lives  of  the 
readers. 

The  increase  in  investigative  reporting 
of  late  has  centered  around  bureaucracy 
with  articles  on  abuses  in  the  pension 
funds  and  on  how  the  Congress  is  spend¬ 
ing  taxpayer’s  money.  Loh’s  column  fea¬ 
tures  interviews  with  “average  citizens” 
from  small  towns. 

“I  think  part  of  the  young  reader  prob¬ 
lem  has  always  been  there,”  said  Boc¬ 
cardi.  “I  don’t  think  its  much  more  se¬ 
vere  than  in  the  past.  Our  weekend 
package  covering  music  and  presenting 
leisure  copy  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
reaching  the  young  reader.  Young  people 
do  read.  It  is  up  to  the  newspaper  to  see 
that  it  is  made  a  part  of  that  reading. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Should  Government  Sell 
Auto  Insurance? 


With  auto  insurance  rates  high  and  coverage 
hard  to  get  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
suggestions  are  being  heard  that  state 
government  should  sell  auto  insurance. 
Government  auto  insurance  plans  have  already 
been  tried  in  Maryland  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan.  Manitoba,  and 
British  Columbia.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are 
spelled  out  in  State  Farm’s  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Government  As  An  Auto 
Insurer." 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders  on  other 
insurance-related  topics  of  interest  to  the  news 
media.  Once  you’re  on  our  mailing  list,  we’ll 
send  you  new  ones  as  they’re  published.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625  or 
write  to: 

Insurance  Backgrounders 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington.  IL  61701 
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W^ve  made  it 
our  business 
to  help  your  business 
conserve  energy^ 


These  printed  pieces,  from  the  nation’s  electric 
companies,  are  filled  with  facts  for  businessmen  on 
how  to  conserve  energy. 

But  that’s  just  one  way  that  the  electric  compa¬ 
nies  help. 

They’ve  also  brought  energy-saving  concepts 
to  business  people  through  such  methods  as  sem¬ 
inars  and  plant  tours. 

They’ve  sent  technical  experts  into  plants  to 
make  “energy  audits’’— analyses  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  conservation. 

And  they’ve  mailed  to  thousands  of  businesses 
such  materials  as  technical  articles  and  successful 
case  histories.  These  were  intended  to  convince  com¬ 
panies  to  undertake  energy  management  programs. 


In  their  own  way,  the  electric  companies  are 
also  devoted  to  conserving  scarce  resources. 

For  instance,  most  electric  companies  are 
building  or  planning  power  plants  that  use  the  more 
abundant  domestic  fuels— coal  and  uranium— 
instead  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

With  the  electric  companies  and  business 
working  together,  a  great  deal  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  If  you  are  a  businessman,  and  would  like 
information  on  how  to  conserve  energy  in  your 
firm,  factory  or  offices,  contact  your  local  company. 

Or  write  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  at 
this  address.  llectric  Institute 

for  the  electric  companies 

90  Park  Avenue.  New>brk,  N.Y.  10016 


Newsprint  printablllty  Directory  lists 

.  .  .  whereabouts  of 

research  gets  underway  news  people 


Major,  long-term  newsprint  printabil- 
ity  research  will  get  underway  in  Canada 
this  month. 

Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  newsprint 
industry,  a  team  of  experts  will  explore: 

•  Factors  affecting  print  quality  of 
new  types  of  newsprint  formulations,  in¬ 
cluding  thermo-mechanical  pulp. 

•  Interaction  of  various  printing  proc¬ 
esses,  including  offset  and  Di-Litho,  with 
various  types  of  newsprint. 

•  Development  of  a  new  printability 
test  for  both  stereo  and  wraparound 
photopolymer-plate  letterpress. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
industry-sponsored  Pulp  &  Paper  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Canada.  Dr.  Derek 
Page,  project  coordinator,  said  the  PPRI 
team  would  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  ANPA  Research  Center  in  Easton, 
Pa. 

The  project  joins  a  continuing  drive  by 
the  mills  to  improve  newsprint  run- 
ability.  Newsprint  Facts  quoted  a 
number  of  newspaper  production  execu¬ 
tives  as  saying  runability  has  improved. 

“We  think  we  can  make  good  progress 
(in  printability  and  opacity)  now  that  we 
have  the  runability  situation  more  or  less 
stabilized,”  said  a  mill  spokesman. 

PPRl’s  Dr.  Page  does  not  see  “over- 


Deaths 


Wallace  W.  Abbey,  retired  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
August  7. 

*  * 

Everett  D.  Dow,  78,  former  West 
Hartford  writer,  Hartford  Courant,  and 
retired  West  Hartford  town  clerk;  Au¬ 
gust  6. 

ik  * 

Pauline  M.  McVey.  68,  with  Boston 
Globe  editorial  department  45  years,  re¬ 
tiring  in  1972;  August  11. 

Charles  Merz,  84,  for  24  years  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1%1;  September  1. 

♦  *  * 

Eleanor  A.  Scudder,  62,  with  Cape 
Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  for  more 
than  30  years,  most  recently  serving  as 
office  manager;  August  19. 

♦  ♦  * 

W.  Francis  Moran,  assistant  news 
editor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun;  August  23. 

ifc  4c  4c 

Eddie  West,  77,  the  only  sports  editor 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  ever  had, 
being  on  the  staff  for  54  years;  stricken 
while  on  vaqation;  August  30. 
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night”  results.  He  said  the  problems  to 
be  examined  are  difficult  and  entail  much 
basic  research,  adding: 

“Five  years  ago,  nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  coming  great  changes 
that  have  resulted  in  today’s  newsprint. 
We  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal,  as  we 
proceed,  about  what  newsprint  will  have 
to  be  like  five  years  from  now.  Our  work 
should  give  us  insights  that  will  permit 
better  planning  toward  the  1982  prod¬ 
uct.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  mills  themselves 
are  using  known  technology  to  achieve 
better  printability,  an  effort  one  mill 
executive  described  as  “a  balancing  act 
on  a  knife’s  edge.” 

Making  the  sheet  smoother,  he  pointed 
out,  could  result  in  more  sheet  compres¬ 
sion  and  lower  caliper — in  short,  lower 
opacity.  More  fines  for  the  printing  sur¬ 
face  could  bring  about  better  opacity  but 
at  the  expense  of  long  fibers  that  give 
strength.  More  chemical  pulp  in  the  mix 
also  could  improve  opacity,  but  make  for 
a  bulkier  sheet,  and  that  would  mean  less 
running  feet  per  roll. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  fine  tuning  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  an  optimum  ratio,”  the 
executive  said. 


Foster  Barclay,  63,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Press  staff  for  46  years  until  he 
retired  on  sick  leave  two  years  ago; 
World  Warll  correspondent  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy;  August  30. 

Editor  killed 

Marion  Clark,  editor  of  the  new 
Washington  Post  Magazine,  was  killed 
September  4  in  an  accident  at  the  Iosco 
County,  Michigan  airport  when  she 
walked  into  a  propeller  after  a  holiday 
jaunt  with  her  friends  in  a  light  plane. 
She  was  35  years  old  and  had  been  with 
the  Post  since  1966,  first  as  a  copy  aide, 
rising  to  reporter  on  Potomac  magazine; 
in  1972,  she  became  managing  editor  and 
last  year,  editor.  Clark  would  have  edited 
the  new  replacement  for  Potomac — the 
first  issue  appearing  September  1 1 . 

Buffalo  News  adds 
Sunday  newspaper 

Buffalo  Evening  News  will  bring  out  a 
Sunday  edition  on  November  13.  The 
current  Saturday  afternoon  Week-End 
edition  will  be  changed  to  a  morning 
newspaper,  effective  November  12.  Tne 
News  will  continue  to  publish  Monday 
through  Friday  in  the  afternoon  except 
for  holidays  when  it  will  come  out  in  the 
morning. 


An  alphabetized  directory  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  working  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  two  major  wire  services 
has  been  published  and  made  available 
for  sale. 

The  directory  lists  approximately 
20,000  writers,  editors,  management  and 
other  news-related  personnel  alphabeti¬ 
cally  by  name  and  provides  information 
as  to  what  they  are  doing,  where  they  are 
doing  it  and  how  to  make  contact  with 
them  at  their  appropriate  business  loca¬ 
tion. 

Called  the  Alphabetized  Directory  of 
American  Journalists,  the  reference  di¬ 
rectory  was  the  idea  of  Jack  Barkley, 
editor  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Barkley  said  he  got  the  idea  after  losing 
track  of  many  former  associates  who, 
like  himself,  had  made  a  few  moves  pro¬ 
fessionally  while  pursuing  a  journalism 
career. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  great  if  there 
was  some  way  you  could  look  up  the 
name  of  a  former  working  associate  and 
know  where  he  or  she  is  today,”  Barkley 
said.  He  decided  to  do  something  about 
it  and  made  contact  with  all  dailies  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International. 
The  response  was  overwhelming  and 
pushed  his  planned  time  schedule  back 
considerably  from  what  he  first  had 
planned.  The  final  product  is  now  off  the 
press  with  some  20,000  listings. 

The  directory  will  be  updated  and  pub- . 
lished  annually,  Barkley  said.  “I  hope 
the  number  of  listings  will  grow  consid¬ 
erably  year  after  year  once  people  know 
it  is  around,”  he  said. 

There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  any 
individual  listing.  Any  person  whose 
name  is  not  included  is  invited  to  submit 
it  for  next  year’s  directory,  he  said. 

Bicentennial  pr 
agency  named 

The  Bicentennial  Council  of  13  Origi¬ 
nal  States,  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Spiro  &  Associates  for  public, 
relations. 

The  organization  has  been  created  to 
focus  attention  on  the  bicentennial  era, 
with  the  signing  of  the  E)eclaration  as  the 
beginning,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  logical  conclusion. 
The  Council  will  sponsor  a  series  of  his¬ 
torical,  scholarly  .  and  citizen- 
involvement  events. 

The  initial  assignment  for  the  Spiro 
agency  will  be  the  development  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  logistics  for  the  first  event  to  be 
held  in  York,  Pa.,  between  November 
13-15  of  this  year. 
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nONSCOMMUNICATNNStOM 


Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.  is  now  Stauffer  Communications,  Inc. 

Why  change?  Because  communication  is  our  business.  In  the  last  several  years,  our  corporate  family  has  grown 
rapidly  in  electronic  communication,  adding  greatly  to  decades  of  quality  newspaper  publishing. 

In  addition  to  20  remarkable  newspapers,  Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.  includes  ten  full-time  broadcast  facilities 
in  five  states  plus  a  cable  television  system,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  Baseball  Radio  Network  of  75  stations  and  the 
180-station  All  American  Television  Network.  With  such  diversification,  the  only  way  to  describe  accurately  our 
company  is  with  the  word  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Stauffer  Communications,  Inc. 


Topeka 

Pittsburg 

Maryville 

Glenwood 

KRNQ-FM 

Daily  Capital 

Morning  Sun 

Forum 

Post 

Des  Moines 

(Kansas) 

(Kansas) 

(Missouri) 

(Colorado) 

(Iowa) 

Topeka 

Beatrice 

Blue  Springs 

Capper’s 

KGNC-AM 

State  Journal 

Daily  Sun 
(Nebraska) 

Examiner 

Weekly 

Amarillo 

(Kansas) 

(Missouri) 

(Kansas) 

(Texas) 

Grand  Island 

Hillsdale 

York 

WIBW-TV 

KGNC-FM 

Independent 

Daily  News 

News-Times 

Topeka 

Amarillo 

(Nebraska) 

(Michigan) 

(Nebraska) 

(Kansas) 

(Texas) 

Shawnee 

Independence 

Brookings 

WIBW-AM 

KGBX-AM 

News-Star 

Examiner 

Register 

Topeka 

Springfield 

(Oklahoma) 

(Missouri) 

(South  Dakota) 

(Kansas) 

(Missouri) 

Hannibal 

Newton 

Marshall 

WIBW-FM 

KGFF-AM 

Courier-Post 

Kansan 

Democrat  News 

Topeka 

Shawnee 

(Missouri) 

(Kansas) 

(Missouri) 

(Kansas) 

(Oklahoma) 

Holland 

Arkansas  City 

Nevada 

KRNT-AM 

KSOK-AM 

Sentinel 

Traveler 

Daily  Mail 

Des  Moines 

Arkansas  City 

(Michigan) 

(Kansas) 

All  American 
Network 
(New  Mexico) 

(Missouri) 

K.  C.  Royals 

Radio  Network 
(Missouri) 

(Iowa) 

CATV 

Amarillo 

(Texas) 

(Kansas) 

Photo  transmission  hit 
by  production  managers 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Photo  transmission  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  opinion  of  many  news¬ 
paper  production  managers,  and  those 
expecting  complete  pagination,  including 
graphics  and  halftones,  are  in  for  a  long 
wait. 

Although  many  people  are  actively 
working  on  pagination  systems,  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  inclusion  of  graphics,  par¬ 
ticularly  halftones,  into  the  page  makeup 
are  formidable.  Bill  Lyon,  vicepresident 
of  United  FYess  International  News  Pic¬ 
tures,  told  the  Western  Newspapers 
Production  Conference  August  26-28  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

Raymond  G.  Cavanagh,  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  and 
secretary  of  WNPC,  addressed  Virgil 
Bradshaw,  deputy  director-communica¬ 
tions,  Associated  Press,  from  the  con¬ 
ference  floor  after  Bradshaw  had  talked 
about  progress  of  the  AP  Laser  Photo 
operation. 

“The  photos  we  are  getting  can’t  be 
used,”  Cavanagh  declared,  “and  we 
need  help.” 
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Those  remarks  were  greeted  by  sev¬ 
eral  “amens.”  Cavanagh  said  he  made  a 
comparison  between  pictures  being  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Times  with  those  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and, 
while  the  Herald’s  are  better,  the  Miami 
newspaper  is  not  satisfied. 

Cavanagh  said  he  contacted  10  news¬ 
papers  and  all  informed  him  their  photos 
are  not  satisfactory.  “Our  publisher 
keeps  asking  us  why  can’t  we  do  better,” 
Cavanagh  exclaimed. 

Bradshaw  said  that  “Seattle  is  at  the 
tail  end  of  a  circuit,”  which  could  be  a 
reason  for  faulty  transmission,  adding 
that  Seattle  is  not  the  only  city  with  that 
problem.  “A  lot  of  cities  are  at  the  tail 
end  of  circuits,”  Bradshaw  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Actually,  Bradshaw  added,  Seattle  is 
not  getting  bad  pictures  and  he  has  gone 
over  this  problem  with  the  Seattle  Times. 
“We’ll  continue  to  work  on  it,  not  only 
in  Seattle  but  in  other  trouble  spots,”  he 
said. 

Lyon,  mentioning  that  including 
graphics  into  page  makeup  could  cause 
difficulties  for  many  more  years — prob¬ 
ably  10 — said  the  problem  increases  to 
tremendous  proportions,  created  by 
converting  continuous  tone  photographs, 
which  are  analog  by  their  very  nature, 
into  digital  form  for  storage,  processing 
and  massaging. 

Some  of  the  pagination  development 
schemes  announced  in  confident  terms 
within  the  past  few  years  have  already 
foundered  for  lack  of  an  effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  handling  halftone 
information,  Lyon  continued. 

A  major  problem  is  the  massive 
amount  of  information  contained  in  one  8 
by  10-inch  photograph. 

When  UPI  was  developing  its  new 
generation  of  facsimile  receivers,  it  was 
necessary,  because  of  the  recording 
process  being  used,  to  convert  the  in¬ 
coming  analog  picture  signal  to  digital 
form.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  received 
quality,  the  conversion  required  that 
each  picture  be  broken  down  into  ap¬ 
proximately  12  million  digital  bits. 

A  metro  daily  subscribing  to  both  wire 
picture  services  and  with  an  active  staff 
of  10  or  more  photographers  will  have 
available  on  any  given  day  upwards  of 
300  photos,  Lyon  said.  Simple  arithmetic 
indicates  a  storage  need  for  between  3 
and  4  billion  bits  of  digital  information. 
Lyon  added: 

“And  what’s  gained?  Is  it  really  more 
efficient  to  put  all  those  pictures  into 
your  computer,  make  judgments  about 
them  on  a  low-resolution  video  screen. 


crop  and  size  there  for  electronic  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  plate?  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  likely 
that  conventional  editing,  cropping,  siz¬ 
ing,  retouching  and  screening  techniques 
will  prove  to  be  cost  effective  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

“And  that’s  the  name  of  the  game, 
isn’t  it?  Cost  effectiveness?  Does  it  re¬ 
ally  make  sense  to  devote  half  your  com¬ 
puter  capacity  to  storing  and  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  pictures  and  graphics  which  make 
up  only  5  percent  of  your  newspaper? 
Not,  I  think,  until  that  storage  capacity 
becomes  a  lot  cheaper  than  it  is  now.” 

Lyon  said  expectations  are  that  better 
quality  from  the  wire  services  can  be 
looked  for.  The  new  generation  of  hard¬ 
copy  facsimile  receivers  now  being 
introduced  will  give  better  quality  prints 
for  reproduction.  In  some  cases  this 
quality  will  come  at  a  moderate  increase 
in  cost;  in  other  cases  there  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  savings,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  older  equipment  that  had  been  in 
use  by  newspapers. 

Superior  definitif^n — sharper  pictures 
— result  from  Unifax  II  transmission 
through  the  use  of  a  unique  recording 
process  which  effectively  overcomes  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  older  techniques. 

In  telephoto  transmission  definition 
can  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
number  of  scanning  lines  per  inch.  There 
is  a  practical  limit  to  the  increase  in 
definition  which  can  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
creasing  scanning  line  density  unless  one 
wishes  to  accept  slower  transmission 
times  or  more  expensive  communica¬ 
tions  channels,  or  both. 

UPI  deemed  it  impractical  to  go  slower 
or  to  buy  more  expensive  circuits,  Lyon 
said.  But  since  Unifax  II  uses  an  internal 
analog  to  digital  converter,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  electronically  double  the  number 
of  picture  elements  along  each  scan.  This 
was  done  and  the  result  is  an  extremely 
tightly  packed  series  of  picture  elements, 
each  discreetly  sized  and  each  free  from 
distortions  introduced  by  optical  sys¬ 
tems,  Lyon  pointed  out. 

He  added  that  the  day  may  come  when 
all  pictures  will  be  stored  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  computers,  “when  you’ll  never 
have  to  shuffle  through  a  stack  of  hard 
copy  again,”  when  high  quality  plates 
will  be  produced  automatically  by  lasers 
ripping  away  at  plastics  that  will  be  as 
hard  as  metal  but  cost  only  pennies. 

The  day  may  even  come  when  changes 
in  the  page  can  be  made  while  the  press 
is  running,  when  all  waste  is  eliminated, 
when  all  pictures  are  in  color.  All  of 
these  things  are  predicted  for  the  future. 

But  Lyon  believes  that  photo  desks 
will  still  be  using  hard  copy  photos,  both 
local  and  from  the  wire  service,  for  at 
least  another  decade.  He  also  believes 
that  the  new  generation  of  picture 
equipment  will  be — with  evolutionary 
refinements — the  only  way  of  getting  pic¬ 
tures  from  around  the  world  for  some 
time  to  come. 

{Continued  on  pa^e  50) 
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^  award  for  excellence 
in  economic  reporting. 


For  entry  blanks  or 
additional  information  write: 

Program  Administrator 
Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding 
Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover 

New  Hampshire  03755 


The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Understanding 


Purpose: 

The  1977  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advancement  of  Economic  Under¬ 
standing  is  a  new  program  to  give 
recognition  to  outstanding  economic 
reporting  directed  to  the  general 
public.  Patterned  after  the  Pulitzer 
awards,  the  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  media  to  initiate  economic 
reporting  that  is  imaginative,  inter¬ 
esting  and  easily  understandable. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  economic  reporting  in 
the  general  media.  It  aims  to  encour¬ 
age  and  reward  outstanding  sub¬ 
missions  by  media  which  effectively 
explain  aspects  of  the  economic 
system  to  typical  audiences- in 
terms  that  have  meaning  for  the 
average  reader  or  viewer. 

Awards: 

A  total  of  $105,000  will  be  awarded 
in  14  media  categories,  competitively 
grouped  according  to  circulation  or 
scope  of  market.  In  each  category, 
there  will  be  a  First  Prize  of  $5,000 
and  a  Second  Prize  of  $2,500. 


Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works 
published,  broadcast  or  telecast 
between  January  1 , 1977  and 
December  31 , 1977. 

Judges: 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  the  following; 

Alexander  Calder,  Jr. 

Chairman  & 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Union  Camp  Corporation 

Arthur  C.  Deck 
Executive  Editor 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Roy  M.  Fisher 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 

University  of  Missouri 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Chairman 

National  News  Council 

Paul  Miller 
Chairman 
Gannett  Q).  Inc. 

Rudolph  A.  Oswald 
Director  of  ^search 
AEL-CIO 


Kenneth  A.  Randall 
President, The  Conference  Board. 

Irving  S.  Shapiro 
Chairman 

E.  /.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

Otto  A.  Silha 
President 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Frank  Stanton 
Former  President  CBS 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Director  of  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Business 
Washington  University 

Administration: 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  sole  and  independent 
administrator  of  the  Media  Awards 
for  the  Advancement  of  Economic 
Understanding. 

Media  Awards  for  the  Advancement 
of  Economic  Understanding  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Champion 
International  Corporation,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Deadline  for  Entries: 
January  15, 1978 


Boccardi 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


“Young  people  are  more  interested  in 
how  things  affect  them,”  he  said.  “There 
is  a  place  for  more  feature  oriented 
newspapers.  How-to-do-it  stories  in  a 
newspaper — although  newspapers  will 
never  be  able  to  do  all  the  depth  a  verti¬ 
cal  magazine  can.” 

Boccardi  said  many  newspapers  today 
are  choosing  to  run,  as  more  prominent, 
the  interpretative  “how  it  will  work  and 
affect  the  reader”  type  story  instead  of 
the  straight  news  story  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

“The  newspaper  must  address  things 
that  readers  are  really  interested  in,”  he 
said.  “There  is  no  way  you  can  convince 
me  that  a  story  on  how  many  gallons  of 
gas  a  person  would  get  under  a  federal 
gas  rationing  program  is  not  a  good  local 
story.” 

Boccardi  feels  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  newspaper  using  a  lot  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  copy,  as  long  as  that  copy  meets  the 
local  needs  of  the  readers. 

Although  as  an  old  newspaper  man  he 
does  have  his  opinions  on  which  stories 
should  get  the  best  play  each  day,  Boc- 
caidi  said  it  would  be  “ludicrous”  for 
him  to  suggest  what  AP  stories  every 
paper  should  give  top  play  to  each  day 
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Lou  Boccardi 


because  the  needs  of  the  readers  vary 
from  market  to  market. 

“We  supply  a  tremendous  amount  of 
news.  .  .  .  that  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  the  final  package  used  varies 
from  city  to  city  and  state  to  state.  It’s  up 
to  the  editors  to  pick  and  choose.” 

Why  have  newspapers  over  the  years 
not  concentrated  as  heavily  on  graphics 
I  as  they  have  over  the  past  year  or  so? 

^  “It’s  never  been  a  problem  until  now,” 
Boccardi  said.  “It  seems  clear  (today) 
that  people  will  not  flock  by  the  millions 
‘to  buy  newspapers.  The  audience  is 
much  more  discriminating.” 

On  the  influx  of  magazine-oriented 
people  into  newspapers,  especially  in  the 
layout  and  design  areas,  Boccardi  said, 
“I  don’t  think  its  a  matter  of  finding  a 
person  who  worked  on  a  magazine  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  saying  the  old  format  is  not 
attractive.  We  need  someone  to  make  it 
more  attractive.”  He  added,  “I  would 
not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  is  to  hire  more  maga- 
i  zine  people.” 

Boccardi  is  not  a  proponent  of  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  newsbriefs  by  news- 
s  papers.  “We  produce  briefs  because 
'  there  is  a  demand  by  member  papers  for 
them.  There  is  a  danger  in  that  a  reader 
(  can  go  through  them  and  come  away 
with  nothing  more  than  he  heard  on  radio 
or  tv. 

“Maybe  if  the  paper  took  the  space 
used  for  briefs  each  day  and  substituted 
one  in-depth  piece  that  the  reader  can 
retain  and  use,  it  might  be  better  serving. 

“Those  newspapers  that  use  too  many 
briefs,”  he  said,  “could  be  shorting  the 
reader.” 

On  newspaper  layout  Boccardi  said. 


“one  of  the  big  problems  with  the  old 
newspapers  was  they  seemed  to  be  a 
scatter  shot,  thrown  together  affair.  Face 
it,  the  reader  today  is  not  going  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  paper.” 

Boccardi  sees  the  state  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  today  as  being  “gener¬ 
ally”  healthy.  “The  public  companies 
are  in  excellant  shape  and  the  financial 
base  of  the  industry  is  quite  good,”  he 
said. 

On  one  newspaper  market  newspa¬ 
pers,  Boccardi  said,  “a  complacent  mo¬ 
nopoly  will  find  itself  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  newspapers  in  competing  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  a  need  to  produce  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  value  and  interest  to  the  reader  or 
he  will  turn  to  the  other  media.  A 
monopoly  situation  puts  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  individual  newspaper  in¬ 
volved  to  keep  up  its  quality.” 

Boccardi  began  his  journalism  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  He  spent  seven  years 
at  that  paper  rising  to  the  position  of 
assistant  managing  editor.  When  the 
World-Telegram,  Journal- American  and 
Herald  Tribune  merged  into  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  Boccardi  became  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  When  the  WJT 
ceased  publication  in  1967,  he  joined  the 
AP  as  executive  assistant  to  the  general 
news  editor.  In  1%9,  he  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  AP  and  in  1973  was 
named  executive  editor.  In  1975,  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  vicepresident  and  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  were  added. 

Name  changed 

Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet  and  Times  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Packet. 
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LEWIS  CARROLL  MAKES  SENSE  TO  US: 


'iS'lhn  you  sfiould  say  w/iai  ' 
you  mean”'  ”^3  do-ai  least 
%3 mean  zoRaiJI say~iRaVs 
IRe  same  tRmg,you  Rnow.”^ 
“^ot  IRe  same  IRing  a  Bit.  ” ' 


WHEN  YOU  CALL  SOMEONE 
IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  A  REALTOR, 
YOU'RE  IDENTIFYING  THAT  PERSON  AS  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS* 


MUST  A  NAME  MEAN  SOMETHING? 
OF  COURSE  IT  MUST.”  ^ 


REALTOR 


The  term  Realtor  and  the  Realtor  logo  are  federally 
registered  membership  marks  owned  by  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  They  designate  real  estate 
professionals  who  belong  to  the  National  Association 
and  subscribe  to  its  strict  Code  of  Ethics. 


“BUT  IF  I’M  NOT  THE  SAME,  THE  NEXT 
QUESTION  IS,  ‘WHO  IN  THE  WORLD  AM  I?’  ”  2 

Realtor  is  not  a  synonym  for  “real  estate  agent"  or 
"real  estate  broker,"  because  not  all  real  estate  agents 
and  brokers  are  Realtors.  You  won't  have  any  trouble 
using  the  term  Realtor  correctly  if  you  remember 
two  things; 

1.  When  you  write  or  talk  about  people  in  the  real 
estate  business,  make  sure  they're  members  of  the 
National  Association  before  you  call  them  Realtors. 
If  they're  not  members,  or  you're  not  sure  of  their 
membership  status,  use  "real  estate  broker"  or  "real 
estate  agent"  or  simply  "broker"  or  "agent" 

2.  Because  Realtor  is  a  registered  collective  mem¬ 
bership  mark,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  ordi¬ 
nary  words  by  use  of  an  initial  cap. 


“BEGIN  AT  THE  BEGINNING  AND  GO  ON 
TILL  YOU  COME  TO  THE  END.”  ^ 

The  term  Realtor  was  created  and  adopted  in  1916  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (now 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors)  for  the  sole  use 
of  its  memblers.  This  exclusive  designation  has  given 
the  public  an  easy,  appropriate  way  to  recognize 
National  Association  members  and  distinguish  them 
from  non-members.  For  accurate  reporting,  therefore, 
it's  important  to  be  precise.  The  rules  are  simple. 

DON'T  call  someone  a  Realtor  unless  you  know  that 
person  is  a  member  of  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Use  "agent”  or  "broker”  instead. 

DON'T  spell  Realtor  without  an  initial  cap. 

'iTaSe  care  of  tRe  sense 
and  tRe  sounds  will  taRe 
care  of  IRemselves."*^ 


FOOTNOTES:  1.  M.trch  Hjrv  2  Alice  i  Mad  Hatter  4  Humpty  Dumpty  5  Kina  of  Hearts  6  Duchess. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS® 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


Thoughtful 

Interpretation 

Needed: 

“Small  Answers 
To  Small  Questions 

Does  Your  Community  Need  A 
National  Curriculum  Standard? 

The  recent  report  of  the  College  Entrance  When  we  speak  of  standardized  testing  we 

Examination  Board  CCEEB)  on  declining  mean  college  entrance  examinations,  like  SAT; 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores  among  nationally  standardized  achievement  tests 

high  school  students  has  done  an  excellent  given  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 

job  in  highlighting  some  of  the  crushing  children;  graduate  record  examinations,  and 

problems  facing  students,  parents  and  group  IQ  tests.  Evaluation  systems  can  and 

teachers-all  of  whom  have  a  high  stake  in  the  must  be  designed  to  measure  each  student 

future  of  the  nation’s  public  schools.  The  against  him  or  herself  and  his  or  her  goals  in 

National  Education  Association  (NEA)  shares  school.  We  cannot  assume  that  all  youngsters 

concern  with  CEEB  over  the  seriousness  of  have  the  same  goals,  or  grow  in  the  same  way 

these  problems.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  them  or  at  the  same  rate.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 

than  teachers  themselves.  standardized  testing  assumes. 

The  panel  did  well  to  reject  any  single  Teachers  want  students  to  learn  to  read 

cause  of  the  decline,  citing  sweeping  social  and  arid  write  and  arithmetize.  They  want  their 

educational  changes,  too  much  television,  a  students  to  know  basic  history.  There  is  evi- 

decade  of  distraction'.’  and  the  diminishing  dence  that  we  teach  more  in  the  public  schools 

role  of  the  family  among  the  factors  that  have  today  than  we  did  36  years  ago.  Although  some 

contributed  to  declining  test  results.  And  it  has  standards  remain  the  same,  many  have 

brought  perhaps  undue  attention  to  the  test  changed  Our  means  of  communicating  have 

Itself  changed  dramatically. 

Teachers  believe  in  high  standards  for  Let's  take  a  look  at  SAT.  It  was  designed  in 

their  students.  They  also  understand  that  for  1941  as  an  unchanging  measurement  '  to 

teachers  to  teach,  for  learning  to  take  place.  predict  student  performance  in  college  As 

students  must  be  evaluated  But  we  believe  -  the  Panel's  report  emphasizes,  society  and  the 

strongly  that  learning  must  be  evaluated  in  a  schools  have  changed  drastically  since  1941. 

variety  of  ways  including  some  forms  of  testing  but  not  the  SAT.  What’s  more,  the  SAT  only  has 

However,  many  schools  rely  too  heavily  on  the  value  as  a  predictor  when  taken  in  conjunction 

standardized  group  test,  and  the  test  scores  with  high  school  grades,  which  the  Panel  admits 

are  widely  misinterpreted  by  many  members  are  more  valid  as  predictors  of  success  in 

of  our  society.  Ralph  Tyler,  a  member  of  the  college  than  the  test  scores. 

CEEB  Panel  and  one  of  the  nation  s  most  re- 

spected  educators,  once  observed  that  stand-  Moreover,  in  reporting  on  the  CEEB 

ardized  tests  get  small  answers  to  small  findings,  virtually  no  one  has  raised  the  vital 

questions  ”  The  NEA  agrees  question  of  the  relationship  between  SAT  test 

and  the  curriculum  of  the  nation's  1 6,000 

A  standardized  test  is  any  test  that  is  ad-  school  districts.  There  is  a  fundamental  value 

ministered  to  a  large  number  of  students,  com-  question  which  must  be  answered:  Should 

paring  performance  to  predetermined  norms.  the  items  of  the  SAT  be  the  major  determinant 

and  comparing  students  against  students.  of  the  school  curriculum?  Because  the  in- 


instrument  hasn't  changed  in  36  years,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  test  makers  have  answered  that 
question  in  the  affirmative.  One  could  argue 
that  it's  not  the  intention  of  the  test  maker  to 
have  this  test  measure  or  shape  any  school’s 
curriculum.  But,  if  in  fact  state  legislatures 
and  school  boards  start  rewriting  standards 
to  conform  to  the  content  of  SAT  or  any  other 
standardized  test,  if  society  uses  the  test  as 
the  chief  determinant  of  curriculum,  we  will 
have  a  national  curriculum  based  on  standards 
which  have  not  been  revisited  in  36  years. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  best 
interest  of  education  in  the  United  States  would 
be  served  by  a  set  of  national  standards.  I'm  not 
one  of  those.  But,  if  it's  to  happen,  it  seems  to 
me  reasonable  to  decide  first  what  we  want  as  a 
uniform  curriculum  and  then  build  the  tests  to 
measure  individual  progress  toward  these 
predetermined  goals. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  NEA  is  not 
opposed  to  testing  per  se.  What  we  do  oppose 
is  “group  standardized  intelligence,  aptitude, 
and  achievement  tests"  We  suggest  a  variety 
of  alternative  ways  to  diagnose  learning  prob¬ 
lems,  among  them  parent-teacher  confer¬ 
ences,  objectives-referenced  (criterion-refer¬ 
enced)  tests,  individual  diagnostic  tests, 
contracts  with  students,  teacher-made  tests, 
and  student  self  and  peer  evaluation.  For  na¬ 
tional  educational  evaluation,  we  support  the 
excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  in  assessing  educa¬ 
tion.  The  SAT  Panel  has  recommended  further 
inquiry  by  the  CEEB  and  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ETS)  into  the  function  of  tests. 
There  is  no  time  frame,  no  target  date,  no 
deadline. 


The  need  for  urgency  at  the  tranquil  ETS 
campus  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  high  schools  of  Baltimore  and 
Indianapolis.  While  ETS  moves  towards  further 
inquiry,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young 
people  are  being  measured  on  archaic  scales 
and  are  being  unfairly  tagged  as  losers. 


JOHN  RYOR.  President 
National  Education  Association 


For  further  information  please  write  me  in  care 
of: 

NEA  Communications 
1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  D  C.  20036 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


RESEARCH  MANAGER— 
Mary  Loveless  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  research 
manager  of  the  marketing 
and  promotion  department 
of  the  Memphis  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and 
PressScimiter.  She  joined  the 
company  in  1 974  in  the  area 
of  classified  telephone  sales 
and  last  March  was  named 
apartment  program  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— 
Thomas  E.  Waldrop,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  news¬ 
papers.  Waldrop  will 
handle  some  of  the  duties  of 
Charles  W.  Crowder,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager 
who  died  last  month.  Wal¬ 
drop  joined  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.  in  1967, 
and  in  1969  became  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Media 
General  Financial  Services. 
He  was  vicepresident  and 
associate  general  manager 
when  he  moved  to 
Winston-Salem  in  1974. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EXECUTIVES— New  officers  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  are,  from  left:  Richard  B. 
Wynne,  publisher,  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  president; 
James  H.  Parker,  editor  and  publisher,  Sampson  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Clinton,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Margaret  Harper,  State 
Port  Pilot,  Southport,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer;  and 
two  new  directors,  Ron  Paris,  This  Week,  Forest  City,  and 
Joe  Brown,  High  Point  Enterprise.  (Photo  by  Frank  Jeter,  Jr.) 


Leon  Turner — appointed  an  account 
manager  with  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc., 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  He  was  most  re¬ 
cently  with  Magazine  Networks  and 
prior  to  that  spent  11  years  at  Family 

John  Schaffner — joined  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  as  executive  news  editor 
and  will  be  directly  in  charge  of  editing 
and  packaging  the  daily  news  sections. 
He  most  recently  was  associated  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  the  features 
news  editor  and  earlier  was  editor  of  the 
South  Jersey  Magazine  for  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  and  news  editor  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post. 


No.  1 

LINAGE 

Builder 


Colin  McEnroe — named  religion 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
He  has  been  the  newspaper’s  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Glastonbury  and  succeeds  Lawr¬ 
ence  Cohen,  who  joins  the  editorial  page 
staff. 


John  L.  Dougherty,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union — 
elected  an  alumni  trustee  of  Alfred 
University.  Dougherty  is  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association. 


Billie  Blair — appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Taos  (N.M.)  News.  She  has 
been  acting  managing  editor  since  last 
December  and  with  the  newspaper  since 
1975.  Before  moving  to  New  Mexico  she 
worked  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 


SemngS^ 


Robert  W.  Spencer,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Morgan  (Colo.)  Times  named  a  1977 
“Businessperson  of  the  Year”  by  Phi 
Beta  Lambda,  the  college-aged  division 
of  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America. 
Spencer  was  cited  for  his  efforts  and 
contributions  to  the  association. 


ALPHABETIZED  DIRECTORY 


Award  yourself  more  sales  .  .  .  more  lin¬ 
age  .  more  prof  it  with  the  new  Ad-Builder 
Space  Selling  System.  It's  effective  —  time- 
tested  for  more  than  3  decades  —  yet  flex¬ 
ible  and  always  changing  to  satisfy  current 
needs  Find  out  why  the  nation's  leading 
publications  depend  on  Ad-Builder's  cam¬ 
era-ready  art  and  ideas  every  month.  Send 
for  your  free  sample  issue  today  or  call 
toll  free  800-447-1950 


■  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS  | 
There  is  no  better  way  to  keep  track  of 
former  associates  than  this  one-of-a- 
kind  reference  directory.  It  alphabeti¬ 
cally  lists  by  name  approximately 
20,000  journalLsts  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Pre^s  International.  It  tells  what  they 
are  doing. ..where  they  are  doing 
it... how  to  make  contact  at  their  busi¬ 
ness  location.  Postpaid  copy  only 
$7.95. 

lAlphabetized  Directory,  P.O.  Box  I 


Stephen  D.  Trushaw,  on  accounting 
staff,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  since 
1975 — appointed  credit  manager. 


D  Ad-Builder  Division.  Dept.  B 

Multi-Ad  Services.  Inc..  1720  West 
Detweiller  Drive.  Peoria.  Illinois  61614 


S.  Robert  Pugliese,  former  chief 
photographer,  defunct  Hartford 
Times — to  Photo  Laboratory,  University 
of  Connecticut,  main  campus,  Storrs. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER— 
John  Harooturian  has  been 
appointed  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic  (NJ.) 
Herald-News  and  will  also 
have  coordinative  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  personnel  for  all 
Drukker  Communications 
Newspaper  affiliates. 
Harooturian  was  formerly 
with  MikroPul  Corporation  in 
Summit,  New  Jersey. 


DIRECTOR— David  R. 
Hume  succeeds  recently- 
retired  George  W.  Carson 
as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Hume, 
was  a  sports  writer  and 
general  assignment  report¬ 
er  before  joining  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations 
department.  He  became 
promotion  director  in  1972. 
Carson,  who  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1954,  has 
been  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  since  1 959  and  also  was 
outdoor  editor  for  many 
years. 


Martin 


Prestbo 


Brad  Tillson,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News — named  city  editor,  succeeding 
James  H.  Dygert,  who  resigned  to  pursue 
private  business.  Tilson,  who  joined  the 
News  in  1971,  started  his  career  with  the 
Charlotte  (N  .C .)  News  after  four  years  in 
the  Navy. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Martin,  former  reporter.  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News — to  associate  di¬ 
rector,  Greater  Hartford  Art  Council. 

♦  « 

Robert  MacKenzie,  West  Coast  col¬ 
umnist  and  writer — named  television  cri¬ 
tic  of  TV  Guide  magazine.  MacKenzie, 
who  has  been  a  contributor  to  TV  Guide 
since  1972,  served  10  years  as  television 
critic  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Dei.monte  V.  Davis,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Inquirer  Publications  Inc., 
publishers  of  weekly  newspaper  editions 
in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury, 
Conn. — to  University  of  Hartford  as  as¬ 
sistant  director.  Alumni  Fund. 


Robert  Hanson — appointed  eastern 
sales  manager  of  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 

Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  He  has  been 
midwest  sales  manager,  based  in 
Chicago.  Earlier  Hanson  was  with  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois. 
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Thomas  Southwick,  formerly  with 
Griffin- Larrabee  News  Service, 
Washington — named  press  secretary  to 
U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.),  succeeding  Hadley  Roff. 
Southwick  was  previously  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


WALL  STREET  MOVES — A.  Richard  Martin  will  head  the 
Chicago  news  operation  of  the  Wa//  Street  Journal  and  John 
A.  Prestbo,  now  the  Journal's  commodity  news  editor  based  in 
New  York  will  replace  Martin  as  head  of  the  Cleveland 
operation.  Martin  has  been  the  Journal's  assistant  managing 
editor  responsible  for  the  Cleveland  office  since  1976.  He 
retains  the  title  of  assistant  m.e.  in  his  new  post. 

The  changes  follow  retirement  this  Fall  of  Midwest  edition 
managing  editor  John  A.  McWethy.  He  is  a  veteran  Journal 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  newspaper  since  1937. 


W.  Rodger  Provo — named  vice- 
president  of  the  broadcast  division  of 
Washington  Star  Communications,  Inc. 
Provo  was  personnel  administrator  for 
the  Washington  Station  Group  until  the 
sale  of  WMAL-AM  and  WMAL-FM  in 
Washington  to  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  Before  moving  to 
Washington,  Provo  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Tri-Valley  Herald  and  the  Tri- 
Valley  News,  Livermore,  Calif. 


Rollin  J.  Caldwell,  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times/Daily  News — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager.  Richard  E. 
Nardini,  manager  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  services — named  assistant  classified 
manager  of  operations.  William 
Galante,  classified  division  manager — 
promoted  to  classified  sales  manager. 
William  P.  Lax — appointed  classified 
phone  room  manager. 
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Weekly  editor 


By  I.  William  Hiil 


Suburban  publisher 


Also  published  in  Springfield  are  the 
other  Army  Times  publications — Army 
Times,  Navy  Times,  Air  Force  Times 
and  Federal  Times,  with  a  total  world¬ 
wide  circulation  to  military  and  civilian 
workers  of  more  than  350,000. 


With  a  smiling,  confident  Britisher  as 
general  manager,  the  Journal  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  five  suburban  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  will 
begin  twice-weekly  publication  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28. 

Already  the  Journal  group,  with  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  distribution 
of  110,000  each  week,  describes  itself  as 
the  Washington  area’s  “third  news¬ 
paper,”  right  behind  The  Post  and  The 
Star.  A  subsidiary  of  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Journals,  with  their 
phenomenal  growth  in  just  five  years,  are 
regarded  in  publishing  circles  as  likely  to 
go  daily  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

E&P  asked  Geoffrey  Edwards  about 
this.  Edwards  came  from  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land  in  April  to  take  over  as  the  Jour¬ 
nals’  general  manager.  Before  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  half  out,  Edwards  smiled  one  of 
those  under-stated  half  smiles  that  only  a 
Britisher  can  smile. 

“We  have  no  plans  to  publish  daily,” 
he  said,  and  the  twinkle  might  only  have 
been  from  musing  on  the  effect  twice-a- 
week  Journal  publication  will  have  on 
weekly  competition  in  the  Washington 
area.  “Right  now  we’re  concentrating  on 
plans  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  edi¬ 
tions,  instead  of  just  Thursday.” 

With  keen  anticipation,  Edwards 
talked  about  the  future  of  the  five  news¬ 
papers  that  ring  Washington,  D.C.  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  almost  in  the 
manner  of  the  Beltway,  the  high-speed 
highway  encircling  the  area. 

“The  Beltway  is  the  ‘High  Street’  of 
Journal  Newspapers,”  he  said.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Journals’  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  destroy  the  “junk  mail  image” 
created  by  so  many  weekly  newspapers. 
“The  Journals  are  just  as  newsy  as  any 
metropolitan  newspaper,  but  on  a  strictly 
local  level,”  he  said.  “We  leave  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  to  others 
and  concentrate  on  intense  coverage  of 
people  and  what  they’re  doing  in  each  of 
our  circulation  areas.” 

Edwards  went  on  to  say  that  the  only 
news  content  common  to  all  five  Journal 
newspapers  is  the  horoscope.  “Each 
newspaper,  with  its  own  news  staff  is 
concentrating  on  happenings  in  the  area 
it  serves.  It’s  a  procedure  that  works. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  record  of 
the  past  five  years.” 

This  is  the  Journal  Newspapers’  rec¬ 
ord  for  that  period: 

In  1971,  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Journal-Standard,  with  a  2,500  circula¬ 
tion,  was  purchased  and  published  in 
1972  as  the  Alexandria  Journal.  It  now 
has  a  paid  circulation  of  6,922. 
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Geoffrey  Edwards 


Fairfax  Journal  was  started  as  a  new 
newspaper  in  November,  1972;  it  now 
has  a  circulation  of  29,8^. 

Arlington  Journal,  started  in  January, 
1973.  Present  circulation — 10,336. 

Montgomery  Journal,  started  in  June, 
1973.  Present  circulation — 33,301. 

Prince  George’s  Journal,  started  in 
1975.  Present  circulation — 29,911. 

Advertisers  have  a  choice.  Ads  can  be 
placed  any  one,  all  five,  or  in  any 
combination  from  the  five. 

Since  the  first  Journal  began  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Journals  have  won  81  awards 
for  journalism  excellence  in  contests 
conducted  by  such  groups  as  the  Virginia 
Press  Association,  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Md. -Del. -D.C.  Press 
Association. 

First  place  awards  have  been  in  the 
categories  of  news  stories,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  in-depth  reporting,  special  columns, 
feature  writing,  makeup,  general  excel¬ 
lence,  sports  column  writing,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  women’s  or  family  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news  pictures,  and  picture 
series,  spot  news  color  pictures  and 
editorial  cartoons. 

All  printing  for  the  Journals  is  done  at 
an  ultra-modern,  55,000  square-foot 
building  in  Springfield,  Va.  It  has  four- 
color  presses  and  automated  mailing 
equipment.  All  the  newspapers  are  pre¬ 
sently  distributed  by  mail,  but  Edwards 
says  that  carrier  distribution  is  being 
studied. 


Commenting  recently  in  The 
Washington  Post  on  the  subject  of 
metropolitan  dailies  vs.  suburban  news¬ 
papers,  columnist  James  (Scotty)  Reston 
had  his  own  explanation  for  why  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  are  currently  so  popu¬ 
lar;  “People  followed  the  complexities  of 
the  world  for  a  long  time  very,  very  care¬ 
fully.  Then  Korea,  the  cold  war  and 
Vietnam  broke  their  heart.  They  began 
to  turn  it  off  and  try  to  think  about  life  in 
human  dimensions  rather  than  world 
abstractions.  .  .  .  People  began  reading 
avidly  family,  school  and  church 
news — almost  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  atmosphere  of  local  life.” 

This  is  a  theme  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Journals’  general  manager.  “The  Journal 
Newspapers  mirror  on  the  community 
level  what  the  metropolitan  dailies  cover 
on  the  national  scale.  For  example. 
Journal  sports  pages  are  as  professional 
as  the  Post  and  the  Star.  The  big  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  names  are  those  of  the 
boy  next  door  and  the  neighbor  across 
the  street — people  you  know — the  little 
leaguers,  the  high  school  football  coach 
assessing  his  team’s  chance,  and  the 
supermarket  manager’s  daughter,  who 
just  won  the  playground  tennis  trophy.” 

Asked  about  the  Journal’s  method  of 
procedure  in  developing  so  good  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  four  years  in — say, 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  Ed¬ 
wards  told  E&P:  “Besides  a  high  quality 
context,  the  success  of  the  venture  was 
due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  telephone 
solicitation  and  door-to-door  canvas¬ 
sing.” 

Edwards  was  asked  why  he  thought 
the  Army  Times  Co.  reached  out  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  find  a  general  manager.  Again  the 
twinkle;  then  he  said:  “I  was  a  director 
and  general  manager  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  and  Echo,  which  successfully 
publishes  morning,  evening  and  weekly 
suburban  newspapers.  How  many  gen¬ 
eral  managers  of  American  metropolitan 
newspapers  would  leave  their  jobs  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  a  group  of  five  weekly 
newspapers?” 

Edwards  is  40  and  what  kind  of  thing  is 
on  his  mind? 

Right  now  he’s  thinking  of  the  “four 
journalists  and  four  advertising  men  that 
have  to  be  added  to  the  Journal  news¬ 
papers  as  we  start  publishing  twice  a 
week.  Yes,  and  one  thing  that  worries 
me  is  the  number  of  jumps  from  page  1  of 
newspapers.  That’s  something  I’d  like  to 
cut  down  on.  Mainly  what  1  want  to  do  is 
build  newspapers  of  the  highest  possible 
editorial  quality.  After  all,  nothing  builds 
employe  morale  any  more  than  to  work 
on  a  high  quality  newspaper.” 
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The  Washington  Post  has  been 
using  the  ECRM  8400  Autokon 
Process  Reproduction  System 
for  both  offset  and  ietterpress 
for  weii  over  a  year  now. 

The  results: 

“Based  upon  the  Washington  Post’s  operating 
methods,  processing  time  has  been  reduced  by  75% 
and  materials  cost  has  been  reduced  by  30%“ . 

Owen  McBrien, 

Production  Systems  Manager/ 
Advanced  Systems 

The  Post  is  as  concerned  about  cost-efficiency  and  quality  as  you  are.  This  is  what  the 
Autokon  did  for  them: 


High  Speed  and  Pushbutton  Operation  Eliminates  Delays 

The  Autokon  sets  up  for  linework  and  halftones  at  the 
turn  of  a  few  dials.  It’s  a  stand-alone  unit  that  needs 
no  darkroom  and  can  be  installed  wherever  process 
reproductions  are  needed.  Because  of  the  simple, 
pushbutton  operation,  paste-up  artists  can  generate 
their  own  reproductions  —  eliminating  camera 
department  bottlenecks  and  many  multi-step  opera¬ 
tions  are  reduced  to  one. 

Enhances  Poor  Quality  Photos 

Individual  controls  can  be  used  to  alter  highlights, 
shadows,  midtones  and  sharpness  of  any  photo. 

High  quality  output  can  be  produced  from  low  quality  photos.  The  Post  tells  us  that  after  testing 
repetition  quality  of  the  Autokon  against  a  standard  process  camera  that  “the  standard  contact  print 
lost  significant  detail  on  the  third  generation  copi;  while  the  Autokon  retained  consistent  quality;  up  to 


eight  generations. 
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autokon 

Graphic  Flexibility  Greatly  Increases: 

The  Autokon’s  Anamorphic  Capability 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  McBrien,  “This  capabiliti;  is  equal 
to  having  hundreds  of  squeeze  lenses  available  at 
i/our  fingertips.  The  flip  of  a  switch  on  the  unit  re¬ 
places  the  time  needed  to  change  the  lens  as  well  as 
the  need  to  keep  a  large  variety  of  them  on  hand.  The 
Post’s  engraving  personnel  are  now  able  to  resize  an 
ad  from  a  national  advertiser  to  fit  the  column  width, 
without  loss  of  lineage,  in  LESS  than  five  minutes.” 


The  Autokon:  A  whole  new  way  to  get  your  process  reproductions  done 
better,  faster,  and  at  a  cost  reduction. 


ECRM,  INC. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


8/31  9/7 

Afliliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  ^AVA  14V2 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  17  17 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  21% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  47%  47% 

Ckiwles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  32y4  32 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35'%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13  13'% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  30%  30% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30'/4  30% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  32%  34'/b 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  22'%  23'% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  15'%  14'% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  24%  25 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  16%  16'% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  22'%  22'% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  19%  19% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  11% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33%  34% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  23'% 

Torstar(CE)  .  14  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  28%  28% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9'% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13'%  14'% 

Altair(OTC)  .  2'%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3'%  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  25%  25% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  39  40 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  6'%  6 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  32%  34 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  42%  42% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  48%  48'% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  14'%  14% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  30'%  31% 

Dymo(NYSE)  .  11%  12 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  3  3 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  61%  61'% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  26'%  26'% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28  28'% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27%  28 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  25'%  25'% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  26'%  25% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37'%  37% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  16%  16% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  45%  47% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  12%  14 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43%  44'% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  6%  6% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  12%  12% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  20  20'% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  52'%  52% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  31%  31% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  31'%  31'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  7%  7% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  23%  22'% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 


Short  takes 


-  had  been 

hospitalized  three  times  and  had  more 
than  90  stock  treatments. — Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

A  deputy  said  Bolen  had  been  haras¬ 
sed  decently. — Washington  Post. 

ik  ^  * 

There’s  a  law  against  sooting  people 
because  they  are  non  longer 
“useful." — San  Jose  News. 

*  *  * 

The  English  make  tasty  pasties — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

3k  *  * 

She  would  enjoy  cards,  particulary 
from  friends  in  Mars  Hill,  where  she 
used  to  love. — Bangor  News. 
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Ad  agency  named 

Oakland  Tribune  has  named  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding/Honig  of  San  Francisco, 
as  the  newspaper’s  new  advertising 
agency,  effective  October  1,  1977.  The 
agency  succeeds  Bostford  Ketchum, 
Inc.  of  San  Francisco,  which  handled  the 
Tribune  account  for  20  years.  Size  of  the 
account  is  not  revealed. 

Gray  to  chairman 
of  Hears!  awards 

Richard  G.  Gray,  director  of  the  In¬ 
diana  University  School  of  Journalism, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Journalism  Awards 
Program. 

The  program,  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
offers  seven  monthly  competitions  for 
students  in  member  schools.  The  con¬ 
tests  are  in  general  news,  features,  edito¬ 
rials,  photojournalism,  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  and  spot  news.  Championship 
finals  are  in  May. 

Gray  has  been  a  member  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  since  1970. 

Metro  distributes 
eiectronic  section 

Electronic  gadgetry,  including  tv 
games  and  video  tape  recorders,  is  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  supplement  called 
New  Sensations  In  Sight  And  Sound, 
produced  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
by  the  Consumer  Electronics  Group  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc. 

The  20-page  section  is  available  to 
Metro  subscribers.  Local  publications 
can  develop  their  own  special  sections, 
with  local  advertisers  such  as  Zenith, 
RCA,  Quasar,  Magna  vox.  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Panasonic  and  GTE-Sylvania. 


Bishop  promoted 

Michael  Bishop  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  vicepresident — sales  of 
American  Brands,  Inc.  Among  the  com¬ 
panies  American  Brands  operates  are 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Sunshine 
Biscuits,  Inc.,  James  B.  Beam  Distilling, 
Swingline,  Inc.  and  American  Cigar. 


New  Sunday  paper 

A  Sunday  newspaper  will  debut  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  Edmonton,  Canada.  Publisher 
John  LeBel  said  the  Sunday  Morning- 
Star  will  have  a  press  run  of  about 
60,000. 


ANPA  to  sponsor 
“key  exec”  seminar 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  sponsor  a  Key  Executive 
Seminar  at  its  headquarters  in  Reston, 
Virginia  from  September  26-28. 

The  key  executive  course  is  designed 
to  help  executives  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  review  their  management  styles 
and  polish  their  skills. 

The  program  was  put  together  by  in¬ 
structors  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
cooperation  with  the  training  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA’s  Labor  and  Personnel 
Relations  Committee. 

Participants  will  be  able  to  select  one 
of  three  skill  areas  for  concentrated 
work.  Those  who  select  interpersonal 
skills  will  work  on  interviewing,  coach¬ 
ing  relationships,  leadership  methods, 
and  conflict  resolution. 

Executives  interested  in  information 
skills  will  work  on  meeting  leadership, 
questionning  and  listening,  non-verbal 
communication,  reaching  agreements, 
and  discriminating  between  facts  and 
judgments.  Those  choosing  decision¬ 
making  will  study  the  problem-solving 
process,  planning,  and  dealing  with  time 
pressures. 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted  by  in¬ 
structors  who  have  been  teaching  man¬ 
agement  to  newspaper  people  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Non-subscribers 
to  receive  free 
weekly  newspaper 

Taking  a  sampling  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  from  its  regular  edition  each  week, 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  will 
begin  publishing  on  September  18  a  new 
full-size  mini-edition  for  distribution  to 
families  not  presently  receiving  the  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin. 

The  edition  will  be  called 
“EXTRA — ^The  Sunday  Bulletin  Weekly 
Special,’’  and  will  be  1009f  home- 
delivered,  mostly  on  Saturdays,  to 
217,000  households  in  suburban  areas  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Philadelphia. 

Carriers  will  be  paid  to  deliver 
EXTRA  to  non-subscribers,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  monitored  by  Bulletin 
Circulation  Department  supervisors  to 
insure  delivery  in  assigned  areas. 

Special  Sunday  combination  rates  are 
being  offered  to  advertisers. 

Cash  grant  made 

Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  cash  grant  of  $2,500  to  the 
Allied  Newspaper  Foundation,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  The  money  will  be  used  by  the 
foundation’s  journalism  school  schloar- 
ship  fund. 
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IRS  certifies 
Ohio  Newspaper 
Foundation 

Ohio  Newspapers  Foundation,  which 
was  recently  created  by  members  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  has  been 
certified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  tax  deductible  organization  to  carry 
out  educational,  training  and  research 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  Ohio 
newspapers. 

President  of  the  foundation,  which  is 
currently  engaged  in  a  fund-raising  pro¬ 
gram,  is  Alex  Machaskee,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  ONA  treasurer.  Vicepresident  is  J. 
Oliver  Amos,  publisher,  Sidney  Daily 
News,  representing  non-metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.  Treasurer  was  A. 
Monroe  Courtright,  recently  deceased 
Westerville  publisher,  who  was  also 
serving  as  ONA  vicepresident,  repre¬ 
senting  weekly  newspapers. 

Trustees  of  the  ONA  and  officers  of 
the  Buckeye  Press  Association  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  ONF. 

ONA  President  Harry  R.  Horvitz  and 
Buckeye  Press  (weekly  newspapers) 
president  Maynard  Buck,  Jr.,  expressed 
full  agreement  and  support  for  the  views 
expressed  by  ONF  president  Machaskee 
and  pledged  full  cooperation  in  attaining 
the  financial  and  program  goals  of  the 
Foundation. 

“If  a  free  society  and  nation  depend 
upon  a  good  education,  an  ability  to  read 
and  comprehend,  and  being  well- 
informed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  newspapers  also  serves  the 
primary  purpose  of  education — to  pro¬ 
duce  intelligent,  well-prepared  and  in¬ 
formed  citizens  and  to  build  good  citi¬ 
zenship,”  ^Machaskee  said. 

To  keep  a  free  press,  free  enterprise 
and  a  free  society  strong,  vigilant  and 
improving  in  the  future,  the  Ohio  News¬ 
papers  Foundation  will  undertake 
studies,  programs  and  projects  to  assist 
young  people  with  scholarships,  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  readership  and  to  help 
newspaper  persons  improve  their  skills 
in  the  journalism  profession.  Future  proj¬ 
ects  will  also  help  advertisers  with  ways 
to  make  advertising  more  effective, 
educators  by  aiding  reading  improve¬ 
ment  and  better  citizenship,  business  and 
labor  with  stronger  support  of  the  free 
enterprise  concept. 

Machaskee  said  a  continuing  part  of 
the  ONF  program  of  research  and 
education/ training  services  will  be  to  in¬ 
struct  and  remind  citizens  that  our  whole 
structure  of  freedom  and  justice  are  pro¬ 
tected  for  the  public  by  the  First 
Amendment  which  guarantees  freedom 
of  the  press. 


AP  HONOR — ^John  Roderick,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press'  No.  1  China  watcher, 
has  been  appointed  eighth  special  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  roster  at  this  time. 
Roderick  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Tokyo  bureau  since  1959.  He  joined  AP 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1 937  and  for  a  time 
was  in  Washington  before  joining  the 
foreign  service  in  1 945.  Roderick  spent 
six  months  in  the  caves  of  Yenan,  then 
the  Chinese  Communist  capital,  where 
he  interviewed  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou 
En-lai  and  many  of  the  present  leaders 
of  China. 


Lack  of  uniformity 
hurts  newspapers 

H.  R.  Chemoff,  vicepresident  of  a  To¬ 
ronto  advertising  firm,  says  the  absence 
of  uniform  sales  policies  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  probably  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  newspapers  gaining  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollars. 

Chemoff  of  McKim  Advertising  Ltd. 
said  broadcasters  are  better  organized  to 
attract  national  advertising  because  they 
have  consistent  pricing  policies  and 
“they  all  operate  the  same  way.” 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  difficulty  in 
co-ordinating  newspaper  advertising  is 
that  organizations  representing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  of  newspapers  are  dif¬ 
fused,  he  said. 

He  said  he  was  not  suggesting  that  the 
existing  newspaper  marketing  agencies 
are  not  doing  a  good  job  but  they  are 
doing  different  jobs  and  have  different 
objectives. 

An  example  of  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  is  the  variation  in  advertising 
costs,  he  said. 

Chemoff  said  he  found  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  common  approach  to  accom¬ 
modating  national  advertisers  was 
strange  in  a  business  that  has  organized 
the  Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  national 
news  gathering  co-operative. 


TvB’s  Rice  raps 
volume  discounts 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  pres¬ 
ident  Roger  Rice  this  week  criticized 
newspapers  for  offering  volume  dis¬ 
counts  to  advertisers. 

“Too  long  newspaper  advertisers  had 
to  over-spend  in  newspapers  to  meet  dis¬ 
count  levels  rather  than  evaluating  the 
medium  in  terms  of  value  recieved,”  said 
Rice. 

“This  problem  will  be  solved  if  the 
FTC  is  successful  in  getting  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  other  newspapers  to 
eliminate  volume  discounts  for  large  re¬ 
tail  advertisers,”  he  said. 

“Television  abandoned  the  volume 
discount  in  1967  and  since  then  has 
grown  in  revenue  based  upon  advertiser 
results.  To  be  forced  to  spend  more  in  a 
medium  than  that  medium  is  worth  is  the 
greatest  expense  of  all. 

“If  these  large  volume  users  are  un¬ 
shackled  from  their  one  million  plus 
agate-line  contracts,  they  will  have  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  to  use  the  best  advertising 
media  to  fulfill  each  of  their  marketing 
objectives. 

“In  that  kind  of  comparison,”  Rice 
said,  “television  will  benefit  appreciably 
.  .  .  especially  from  department  and  dis¬ 
count  stores  which,  in  the  past  five 
years,  have  been  one  of  local  tv’s  fastest 
growing  areas  for  new  business.” 

Canadian  agency 
drops  Anita  Bryant 

A  Toronto  advertising  agency  repre¬ 
senting  the  Florida  Citrus  Association 
says  Anita  Bryant  will  no  longer  be  used 
in  Canadian  ads  for  Florida  orange  juice, 
but  the  switch  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Miss  Bryant’s  controversial  stand  on 
homosexual  rights. 

Roy  Madden  of  Gordon  Hill  Advertis¬ 
ing  said  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Canadian 
Radio-television  Telecommunications 
Commission  CRTC  calls  for  75-per-cent 
Canadian  content  in  all  commercials 
shown  in  Canada. 

Miss  Bryant  is  being  replaced  in  the 
commercials  by  Canadian-born  singer 
Catherine  McKinnon. 

Saturday  edition 
to  cover  sports 

Brazosport  (Tex.)  Facts,  an  18,300 
circulation  daily,  became  a  seven-day- 
a-week  publication  with  the  addition  of  a 
Saturday  morning  edition  September  3. 

James  S.  Nabors,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  the  Saturday  news  emphasis  would 
be  on  local  sports  and  features. 

A  recent  readership  survey,  he  said, 
indicated  subscribers  wanted  a  Saturday 
paper,  primarily  because  of  the  six  high 
schools’  Friday  night  sports  events. 
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Ferag  Conveyor  Systems,  the  most  reliable 
and  versatile  ever  made,  deliver  continuous 
paperstreams  of  profits  into  mailrooms  throughout 
the  world.  Each  conveyor  is  designed  and  prefabricated 
to  suit  individual  requirements  in  conjunction  with  off¬ 
set,  letterpress  or  gravure. 

□  accepts  broadsheets,  tabloids  or  quarter  folds,  with¬ 
out  adjustment 

□  single  motor  drive  regardless  of  twists  or  turns 

□  side  jogger  aligns  copy  stream  before  it  enters  the 
conveyor 

□  paperstream  is  carried  unaffected  by  twists  and 
turns.  The  papers  arrive  at  the  stacker  unmarked, 
without  smear  or  wrinkle 

We  don’t  just  build  machines, 


□  conveyors  can  feed  stackers  or  handfly 
tables  which  are  part  of  the  system 

□  fully  automatic  switching  device  available  to 
protect  counter  stacker  and  assure  continuous  press 
operation 

□  ail  maintenance  done  on  floor  level,  no  catwalks 
required 

If  yours  is  a  large  circulation  daily  or  a  small  circulation 
weekly,  Ferag  Systems  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  re¬ 
duced  printing  press  downtime,  less  waste  while  main¬ 
taining  quality  of  printed  products.  Write  or  call  us 
today  for  a  free  analysis  and  a  firm  cost  estimate  of 
your  mailroom  needs. 

we  solve  your  mailroom  problems! 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  ■  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Equipment 

BASIL  system  uses 
automatic  indexing 


By  Peter  Leigh-Bell 

Business  and  Scientific  Intelligence 
Ltd.  (BASIL)  of  Toronto,  Canada  has 
developed  a  new  technology  for  auto¬ 
matic  storage  of  the  output  of  a  photo¬ 
compositor.  The  tapes  are  passed 
through  an  electronic  reader  connected 
to  an  automatic  indexing  device  and  a 
microfilm/fiche  generator. 

“Indexing”  is  not  used  here  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense.  What  in  fact 
happens  is  that  the  text  is  compressed  to 
approximately  10%-15%  of  the  original 
number  of  characters  sufficient  to  sub¬ 
sequently  locate  it  on  a  microfiche  or 
ultrafiche  device;  and,  of  course,  in  the 
issue  and  page  of  the  paper. 

There  are  reasons  why  two 
technologies  should  be  used:  One 
compliments  the  other.  Electronic  data 
processing  equipment  can  perform  many 
tasks  extraordinarily  well  and  at  very 
low  cost,  but  massive  data  storage  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  one  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  miniaturization  of  the  printed  word 
in  the  form  of  microfilm,  microfiche  or 
ultrafiche  offers  substantial  savings, 
production  and  storage  costs,  but  does 
not  address  the  problem  of  locating  the 
required  file. 

Marrying  the  two  technologies  into 
one  integrated  and  fully  interactive  sys¬ 
tem  overcomes  the  shortcomings  of  both 
and  permits  location  of  the  particular 
document — or  picture — within  two  sec¬ 
onds  from  a  file  containing  millions  of 
records. 

No  prior  classification 

The  BASIL  system  is  not  the  first  to 
combine  EDP  and  microform  technol¬ 
ogy.  What  makes  it  novel  and  unique  is 
that  if  offers  the  highest  degree  of  auto¬ 
mation  because  no  prior  classification  of 
the  data  is  required,  although  it  may  be 
added  to  enrich  the  original  material.  The 
location  on  the  film  of  the  wanted  docu¬ 
ment  is  determined  at  machine-speed  at 
the  time  the  tapes  are  read  into  the 
system. 

The  user  of  the  system  has  the  choice 
of  locating  the  information  he  seeks  with 
or  without  the  help  of  an  index.  As 
everyone  knows,  an  index  does  not  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  the  wanted  information,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  dependent  on  the  topic  and 


Leigh-Bell  is  president  of  Business  and 
Scientific  Intelligence  Ltd.  The  company 
designs  information  systems. 


value  judgment  of  the  person  compiling 
it. 

In  the  BASIL  system,  any  descriptor 
likely  to  be  found  in  context  may  be  used 
in  the  search,  the  presumption  being  that 
the  searcher  will  have  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  of  his  search  to  be 
aware  of  suitable  descriptors — if  he 
didn’t,  he  wouldn’t  really  know  what  to 
look  for.  Any  news  item  such  as  a  report 
of  a  sports  event  should,  of  course,  also 
be  indexed,  because  the  name  of  the 
sport  would  not  necessarily  appear  in  the 
copy.  The  searcher  for  this  type  of 
information  will  have  in  mind  a  particular 
team  or  player  or  score  and  would  use 
these  descriptors  to  find  the  information 
he  needs. 

For  example,  the  system  could  re¬ 
trieve  ail  reports  relating  to  a  particular 
player  or  find  a  player  having  reached  a 
better  score  than  achieved  at  the  moment 
of  search  by  another  player;  accordingly, 
the  writer  of  the  story  would  know 
whether  a  new  record  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  otherwise.  Similarly,  other 
stories  could  be  checked  against  previ¬ 
ous  reports  at  the  time  they  are  written 
for  accuracy  and  other  items  of  interest 
pertaining  to  the  topic.  Adding  a  classi¬ 
fication  permits  browsing  without  any 
particular  objective  in  mind. 

For  those  looking  into  the  future  of  the 
news  industry,  5, 10,  25  years  from  now, 
two  other  possibilities  should  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
news,  i.e.,  information,  can  be  sold  to 
anyone  by  telephone  or  terminal  as  well 
as  in  printed  or  audible  form. 

Envisage  the  following  scenario.  A 
businessman  following  certain  trends  af¬ 
fecting  an  important  decision  calls  his 
local  information  office,  identifies  him¬ 
self  with  his  subscriber  number  and  asks 
for  the  required  information.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  line  is  what  I  will  call  an 
electronic-age  librarian,  who  lets  the  fin¬ 
gers  do  the  walking.  Once  we  get  away 
from  the  mental  block  of  seeing  no  alter¬ 
native  to  recording  information  by  print¬ 
ing  it  on  paper,  we  escape  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  practice  of  having  to  walk, 
climb  and  perform  other  hard  physical 
labour  to  get  at  information.  The  libra¬ 
rian  will  enter  the  descriptors  in  a  key¬ 
board  and  if  necessary,  assists  in  finding 
suitable  descriptors  and  immediately  re¬ 
late  the  information  to  the  subscriber. 
Printed  confirmation  can  be  supplied  to 


him  in  a  variety  of  well  known  ways 
either  immediately  or  by  mail. 

What  makes  such  a  service  so  attrac¬ 
tive? 

Off  the  wire 

First  of  all,  news  can  be  disseminated 
as  soon  as  it  comes  off  the  wire.  A  busi¬ 
nessman  returning  from  lunch,  instead  of 
scanning  miles  of  paper  to  see  whether  or 
not  information  of  particular  interest  to 
him  has  been  reported,  can  isolate  rele¬ 
vant  data  instantly. 

Second,  no  subscriber  is  prevented 
from  receiving  information  of  particular 
interest  to  him  as  a  result  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  given  to  sensational  events 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of 
items  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
printed. 

Third,  any  publication  buys  far  more 
material  than  it  can  possibly  print.  An 
editor  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  majority  of  his  readers. 
Electronic  dissemination  of  information 
caters  to  all  groups,  large  or  small,  and 
immediately  expands  the  audience  for 
the  publication.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  much  higher 
price  is  paid  for  items  which  are  not  of 
general  interest.  Such  items  are  not 
merely  news  or  information,  they  are 
intelligence,  and  the  fact  that  high  prices 
are  paid  for  valuable  intelligence  hardly 
needs  proving  or  that  the  lack  of  relevant 
information  can  be  very  costly. 

How  does  electronic  storage  of  narra¬ 
tives  affect  the  morgue? 

Two  practices 

There  are  two  practices  in  the  news 
industry  which  baffle  the  outsider  used 
to  making  the  best  use  of  resources  in 
order  to  generate  profit.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  discarding  of  the  photo¬ 
composition  tapes;  it  is  analogous  to  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  in  the  early  days  of 
the  petroleum  industry.  The  second  is 
the  relegation  of  the  morgue  to  the  role  of 
an  expense  centre.  Why?  The  writer 
knows  of  no  other  industry  where  such  a 
small  percentage  of  resources,  acquired 
at  considerable  expense  is  used. 

Has  the  news  industry  nothing  to  learn 
from  Walt  Disney  Enterprises? 

In  the  previous  paragraphs,  it  has  been 
shown  that  what  the  news  industry  con¬ 
siders  garbage  is  in  fact  a  valuable  re¬ 
source;  not  only  that,  but  if  so  used,  a 
morgue  becomes  a  profit  centre!  It  not 
only  allows  the  newspaper  staff  to  do  a 
better  job  in  less  time,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  lost  or  misplaced 
files,  but  also  provides  a  new  and  ur¬ 
gently  needed  service  to  the  public. 

The  notion  of  selling  “information  on 
demand”  from  news  inventories  which 
in  fact  have  become  knowledge  inven¬ 
tories,  was  first  pioneered  by  the  New 
York  Times  Information  Bank  and  later 
by  Dow  Jones  News  Recall.  These  serv- 
{Continiied  on  page  40) 
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BASIL 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


ices  have  demonstrated  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  searching  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  what  at  one  time  were  news  re¬ 
ports.  Both  the  New  York  Times  and 
Dow  Jones  have  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  contrary  to  common  belief 
among  newspaper  people,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  yesterday’s  news — 
provided  it  can  be  made  accessible  in 
usable  format,  and  inexpensively  when 
needed. 

Technology  has  made  substantial 
strides  since  the  New  York  Times  and 
Dow  Jones  started  this  service,  passing 
from  the  reign  of  the  giant  computer  to 
the  mini-  and  most  recently  the  micro- 


mand  for  everyone  able  to  use  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

What  about  costs? 

Being  microprocessor-based,  a  BASIL 
system  is  within  reach  of  even  the  smal¬ 
lest  newspaper.  It  is  a  natural  adjunct  to 
any  text-editing  system  in  existence  as  it 
can  use  the  output  of  the  text  editor  just 
as  easily  as  the  output  of  the  photo¬ 
compositor.  The  ultimate  cost  depends 
on  the  degree  of  sophistication  required. 
The  electronics  range  from  approx¬ 
imately  $25,000  up  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  the  system.  The  micro¬ 
form  devices  are,  strictly  speaking,  not 
essentially,  provided  the  user  is  satisfied 
with  a  reference  to  the  issue  and  page  of 
the  publication.  It  is,  however,  time- 
consuming. 

Microform-reader  prices  start  at  a  $100 
and  can  be  as  high  as  $3,000  for 


office  copier  manufacturers  recently 
analyzed  the  time  spent  in  using  filing 
cabinets;  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
one-third  filing,  one-third  returning  used 
files,  and,  if  things  go  well,  one-third 
looking  for  files  which  are  for  a  number 
of  reasons  not  available.  This  involves 
very  high  costs  not  only  in  dollars  but 
also  in  time  wasted  and  frustration. 

An  automated  storage  and  retrieval 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
saves  time  but  also  provides  simultane¬ 
ous  access  to  any  number  of  uses,  and, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
lost  or  displaced  file. 

So  far  as  acquisition  and  operating 
costs  are  concerned,  then  it  can  be  said 
that  morgue  automation  not  merely  pro¬ 
vides  immediate  cost  reduction  over 
manual  methods,  but  also  opens  the  door 
to  a  new  source  of  revenue. 


computer.  (The  term  computer,  by  the 
way,  is  singularly  inappropriate  in  this 
connection  because  little  computing 
power  is  involved.) 

Information  on  demand 

Applying  these  advances  and  some 
unorthodox  thinking  to  the  field  of  non¬ 
numeric  data  processing  has  resulted  in 
the  technology,  developed  by  BASIL 
which  points  the  way  to  future  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  news  industry,  the  so-called 
electronic  newspaper,  and  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  availability  of  information  on  de¬ 


computer-directed  fully  automated  re¬ 
trieval  stations  holding  millions  of  rec¬ 
ords. 

In  order  to  make  a  realistic  compari¬ 
son  with  present  systems,  the  cost  of 
filing  cabinets,  the  floor  space  they  oc¬ 
cupy  and  the  time  spent  on  locating 
information  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  becomes  fairly  obvious,  even 
without  doing  the  arithmetic,  that  a  filing 
cabinet  keeps  costing  money  long  after  it 
is  purchased  and  in  some  locations  the 
annual  rent  of  the  floor  space  it  occupies 
exceeds  its  acquisition.  One  of  the  major 


Electronic  eyeball  unit 
cuts  production  time 

LogE/Robertson  has  introduced  its 
500EB  “Electronic  Eyeball”  process 
camera  that  adjusts  itself  for  fluctuating 
lighting  conditions,  lens-to-copy  dis¬ 
tances,  and  other  variables  to  produce 
accurate  exposures  automatically. 

“The  new  500EB  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  camerawork,”  said  LogE  vice- 
president  Ira  Kohlman.  “Important  ex¬ 
posure  factors  that  are  often  eye-balled 
by  cameramen  are  now  eye-balled  elec¬ 
tronically  to  reduce  production  time,  film 
waste,  and  re-work,”  he  said. 

The  camera  features  an  electronic  digi¬ 
tal  readout  to  select  the  exposure  de¬ 
sired.  A  sensor  continuously  monitors 
light  intensity  and  adjusts  exposures  to 
compensate  for  the  positioning  of  the 
lamps  and  lensboard,  as  well  as  for  vol¬ 
tage  fluctuations,  lamp  aging,  dirty  re¬ 
flectors  and  other  uncontrollable  vari¬ 
ables.  The  diaphragm  of  the  19-inch 
apochromatic  lens  is  automatically  ad¬ 
justed  as  the  lens-to-copy  distance  is 
changed  for  up  to  3X  enlargements  and 
5X  reductions. 

Integrated  system 

The  integrated  system  helps  assure 
sharp,  high-quality  electronically- 
controlled  exposures  every  time,  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  “Electronic 
Eyeball”  system,  the  500EB  offers  a  21" 
X  25"  film  back,  and  a  31"  X  41"  copy- 
board.  The  over-sized  vacuum  back  ac¬ 
commodates  full  20"  X  24"  pages  with  ad¬ 
ditional  room  for  pin  register.  The  copy, 
lens,  and  film  planes  are  maintained  in 
precise  parallelism  by  a  torque-resistant 
13-foot  hexagonal  track. 

The  500EB  comes  in  both  low-bed  and 
overhead  comfigurations.  All  models 
feature  cable  drive,  focusing  tapes,  dual 
darkroom/gallery  controls,  and  a  variety 
of  options  for  special  applications. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  PAYING 
MORE  THAN  $90 


‘Freight  Included 


FOR  A  55-GALLON  DRUM  OF 
FOUNTAIN  SOLUTION 
CONCENTRATE 

and  not  getting  consistently  excellent  printing  results. . . 

THEN  YOU  SHOULD  BE  USING 

THE  A.D.A.M*  SYSTEM 

the  world’s  only  Automatic  Dry  Alkaline  Mix  System. 

Call  us  or  your  Dealer  NOW 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  &  Consulting  Services 

11-07  43rd  Rd.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  11101  212/786-8836 
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Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 
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71  sq.  in. 


The  competition’s  ad  composition  terminal. 


The  Raycomp-100’"  ad  composition  terminal. 


As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  big  advantage  over  the 
competition.  Our  screen  is  a  giant  200  square  inches. 

Theirs,  only  71 .  So  while  you  can  fit  a  full  tabloid  page- 

actual  size— on  ours,  you  can 
only  fit  a  magazine 
size  page 
on  theirs. 

The  unique  Graphic  Digitizer  \j\Jq  3I30 

a  unique 

feature  called  a  Graphic  Digitizer  Pen.  Used  with  a  special 
tablet,  an  operator  can  instantly  position  copy  with  unparal¬ 
leled  accuracy.  And  flow  copy  around  artwork 
by  simply  tracing  the  outline. 

In  fact,  the  Raycomp-100 
is  so  loaded  with  time-saving 
features,  you  can  expect  your 
operator  to  compose. 

One  operator  at  a 
single  Raycomp-lOO 
station  can  cfo  the  work 
of  several  people  in  less 
than  half  the  time 
it  used  to  take, 

The  easy-to-use 
Raycomp-100  has  a 
payback  time  of  less 
than  a  year. 


Visit  us  at  the  ANPA  Production 
Conference  at  Anaheim,  California 


lay  out,  edit,  correct,  and  review  up  to  a  full  page  of  ads  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  via  conventional  methods. 

And  a  lot  faster  than  the  competition’s  method. 

Naturally,  a  system  as  efficient  and  productive  as  this 
one  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  let’s  face  it.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.  And  besides,  the  Raycomp-100  usually  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year— much  less  time  than  competitive  systems. 

The  extraordinary  Raycomp-100.  If  you’re  interested, 
send  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  literature. 

I - 

Besides  a  Raycomp-100  brochure, 

□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  like  to  attendaregional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at  » 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company . 
Address  _ 


Title 


Zip 


EP-9 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 


Computer  programmed 
to  analyze  writing 


Budding  journalists  who  have  learned 
to  bear  the  tough  criticisms  of  their 
editors  and  professors  now  have  another 
strict  taskmaster — a  computer  which  can 
analyze  their  writing. 

The  dull  verbs,  wordy  sentences  and 
misplaced  facts  of  a  fledgling  writer 
could  draw  sharp  rebukes  from  the  com¬ 
puter’s  critical  printout.  But  a  first  para¬ 
graph  which  stresses  people,  instead  of 
institutions,  might  warrant  electronic 
praise. 

“It’s  still  experimental,’’  says  Prof. 
Kenneth  D.  Nordin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Nordin  weaved  the  computer 
into  a  news  writing  course  at 
UW-Madison  for  the  first  time  last  fall, 
and  then  studied  the  results.  His  prelimi¬ 
nary  findings  indicate  at  least  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  computer  helps  produce 
stronger  writers. 


information  on  about  two  dozen  “news¬ 
worthy”  events — from  a  jailbreak  to  the 
Nixon-Kennedy  debates — and  supplies  a 
set  of  raw  facts  for  the  student  to  work 
from.  After  the  story  is  written,  it  is  fed 
to  the  computer — which  sends  it  back 
with  a  list  of  critical  comments. 

What  it  can  find  would  make  the  most 
hard-bitten  copy  editor  proud. 

Depending  on  the  story,  it  can  spot 
repetitive  sentence  structure,  overuse  of 
adverbs  and  passive  verbs,  certain 
“planted”  errors,  inadequate  use  of 
quotes,  libelous  statements,  good  first 
paragraphs,  overblown  words  and  missed 
details.  Its  comments  are  couched  in 
the  language  of  a  patient  city  editor. 
“Good,”  it  tells  one  student;  “Using  full 
or  partial  quotations  as  you  have  done 
increases  reader  interest.”  “Did  you 
forget.  .  .  .,”  it  chides  another. 

Student  reaction  has  been  “at  least 


Prof.  Kenneth  D.  Nordin  glances 
away  from  a  video  terminal  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin-Madison’s  Schooi 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  to  view  a  computer  program¬ 
med  to  find  fault  with  faulty  journalis¬ 
tic  writing.  Nordin  introduced  the 
computer  critic  into  his  news  writing 
courses  the  past  two  semesters  and 
calis  it  a  “useful  tool”  in  teaching  the 
basics  of  news  writing. 

look  for  things  the  computer  doesn’t  see: 
the  flow  of  words,  transition  of  ideas. 


The  “Newswriting  Analysis  Program” 
was  developed  a  few  years  ago  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  by  Prof.  Robert  L. 
Bishop,  who  received  his  doctorate  from 
UW-Madison.  Nordin  was  an  instructor 
at  U-M  while  Bishop  was  working  on  the 
idea,  and  didn’t  forget  it  when  he  came 
here  three  years  ago. 

Bishop’s  computer  program  carries 


cooperative  and  generally  positive,” 
Nordin  says.  The  students  were  curious 
how  the  machine  works  and  were  patient 
as  the  inevitable  bugs  were  worked  out 
of  the  system. 

While  Bishop  designed  the  program 
and  an  accompanying  text  as  a  self- 
taught  primer  in  basic  news  writing, 
Nordin  sees  the  need  for  an  instructor  to 


unity  of  thought  within  paragraphs. 
“Those  kinds  of  things  the  program  just 
can’t  pick  up,”  Nordin  says. 

Nordin  believes,  however,  that  there 
are  objective  and  teachable  standards  for 
journalistic  writing,  and  that  the  compu¬ 
ter  helps  make  the  point.  “It’s  a  very 
efficient  way  to  make  students  aware  of 
some  of  the  basic  elements  of  news  writ¬ 
ing,”  he  says.  “It  becomes,  essentially, 
a  useful  tool.” 

Computer-assisted  story  analysis  also 
could  provide  a  measure  of  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  lower-level  journalism  courses 
taught  by  teaching  assistants  or  instruc¬ 
tors,  Nordin  believes.  And  there  is  a  side 
benefit:  using  the  computer  system  helps 
“sensitize”  students  to  working  with  the 
new  video  and  computer  technologies 
now  sweeping  the  journalism  industry. 

Logicon  buys  Amcomp 

Logicon,  Inc.  announced  this  week 
that  it  has  purchased  from  Amcomp, 
Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  certain  assets 
and  operations  associated  with  its 
computer-automated  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  system  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

Amcomp,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Datapoint  Corp.,  has  supplied  an  au¬ 
tomation  system  to  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  Logicon  is  in  the  same 
field  with  its  line  of  LCXilGRAPHlC  sys¬ 
tems. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  Logi¬ 
con  acquired  equipment  and  inventory, 
as  well  as  exclusive  rights  to  Amcomp’s 
newspaper  production  system,  and  has 
undertaken  Amcomp’s  contractual  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Logicon  will 
complete  the  installation  of  the  Amcomp 
system  at  Florida  Publishing,  where  it 
will  be  used  to  produce  two  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers. 


Iff 


Cut  Your 

Ink  Fountain  Cleanup  Cost 


The  time  and  money  consuming  downtime  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  is  over.  The  new  swing-down  Quick  Cleon  Ink  Fountain 
has  reduced  the  cleanup  time  to  just  five  minutes.  You  don't 
even  have  to  reset  the  key  settings.  Just  loosen  two  screws,  and 
the  blade  swings  down  ready  for  instant  cleaning.  This  makes  the 
use  of  color  much  easier  than  with  the  old  fixed  blade  fountains. 
Put  Quick  Clean  on  your  press,  a  smile  on  your  pressman's  face, 
and  money  in  your  pocket. 

Call  Lee  Tougas  in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-3992,  or  Cy  Frank  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777  for  more  information. 

ONE 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  /  (404)  321-3992 
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We  doi^t:  have 
a  single  reason 

you  should  try 

New  Chemco 


Powe^dot  Developer. 


Wb  have  eight. 


L 

2  Greater  Stability 

Withstands  aerial  oxidation  falloff 
•  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

3  Flexibility 

Powerdot  Developer  is  available 
•  asatwoorthreepartreplenisher 
system.  Two  part  chemistry  for  standard 
automatic  processor  replenishment  or  three 
part  blender  chemistry  for  low  volume  or 
erratic  workload  use  with  blender  equipment. 


Better  Dot  Quality 

Exceptional  halftones  with 
improved  and  consistent  dot  quality. 


4 

5. 


6. 


Lower  Replenishment  Rates 

Uses  less  replenishment 
chemicals. 


5  Lower  Chemistry  Costs 

Cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  film  pro- 
•  cessed  is  significantly  below 
competitive  developers. 


Non-Shifting  Screen  Range 

No  change  in  screen  range  value 
from  fresh  to  seasoned  developer. 

Wide  Temperature  Latitude 

Stable  over  wide  temperature 
range-70-90°F. 


8  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer  has 
so  many  significant  advantages 
•  that  we  think  it’s  worth  your  invest¬ 
ing  the  time  and  effort  to  prove  it  to  yourself. 
You’ll  get  a  good  return  on  investment  with 
New  Powerdot  Developer. 

For  full  details  or  a  demonstration,  call  your 
local  Chemcoman.  Or  fill  out  the  coupon, 
attach  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  it. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y  11542 

□  O.K.  send  me  more  information  so  I  can  convince  myself 
about  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer. 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman  call  me  immediately. 


“A  Corner  of  the  Composing  Room”  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  now  a 
nostalgic  exhibit  featuring  the  last  hot-type  front  page  and  Linotype  machine 

used  at  The  Times. 


LA  Times  exhibit  features 


System  prints/plots 
from  any  computer 

Versatec  has  announced  a  Hard  Copy 
System  model  1640  that  produces  hard 
copy  in  ten  seconds  from  any  Hewlett- 
Packard  2640  series  terminal,  including 
the  new  2648 A  graphics  display.  One 
system  can  serve  up  to  eight  terminals. 

The  Hard  Copy  System  consists  of  a 
Versatec  1600A  printer/plotter  and  an  in¬ 
tegral  plug-compatible  interfacing  con¬ 
troller.  Offering  format  and  resolution 
compatible  with  display,  the  printer/ 
plotter  provides  an  essentially  1:1  image 
size  and  comparable  aspect  ratio. 
Resolution  is  1^  dots  per  linear  inch. 
Maximum  plot  width  is  ten  inches  across 
eleven-inch  wide  paper. 

With  optional  Versatec  controllers, 
the  unit  can  also  print  and  plot  directly 
from  any  popular  computer.  Replacing 
line  printers  and  pen  plotters,  the  1640 
prints  1000  100-column  lines  per  minute. 
Plotting  at  0.75  inches  per  second  (paper 
speed),  it  can  plot  an  area  of  over  three 
square  feet  in  one  minute. 

The  system  prints  and  plots  simul¬ 
taneously  under  machine  control  without 


composing  room  of  past 


“The  Last  Hot-type  Front  Page”  is 
not  the  title  of  a  Hollywood  movie  but 
one  of  the  features  in  “A  Comer  of  the 
Composing  Room,”  the  nostalgic  exhibit 
just  dedicated  at  the  Los  Anfieles  Times. 

The  last  hot-type  front  page  produced 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  dated  De¬ 
cember  29,  1974.  One  of  the  last  Lino¬ 
type  machines  used  at  The  Times  oc¬ 
cupies  a  position  of  honor  among  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Newly  painted  and  completely 
operational,  it  bears  a  tag  “Serial  No. 
612%,  purchased  1949  for  $8,478.81.” 

Will  Davidson,  composing  room 
superintendent,  is  encouraging  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  composing  room  to  visit  “The 
Corner”  and  try  their  hand  at  the 
Linotype  keyboard.  On  occasion,  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  students  alike  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  Linotype  in  operation. 
Through  observation  windows  daily 
tours  see  the  displays  with  descriptive 
labels  set  in  a  type  style  of  the  period. 

Details  of  the  exhibit  have  been  made 
as  authentic  as  possible,  from  the  letter- . 
ing  on  bins  and  drawers,  the  actual 
wooden  “hell  boxes”  which  caught  the 
scraps  of  hot-type,  down  to  the  grained 
fir  floors  made  of  4-inch  blocks  of  2  x  4’s 
turned  on  end. 

An  old  Telechron  clock  is  mounted  on 
one  of  the  machinery  gray  walls.  Be¬ 
neath  it  are  faded  photos  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  with  its  Linotype  and  Inter¬ 
type  machines,  and  ad  alley  with  com¬ 
positors  busy  at  work.  More  than  half  of 
the  current  department  worked  with 
hot-type  before  the  conversion  to  photo¬ 
composition. 

At  the  front  center  of  the  room  is  a 
44 


“turtle,”  with  a  hand-crafted  wooden 
base  used  in  the  Times  composing  room 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Beside 
the  antique  turtle  is  one  of  the  200  or 
more  all  metal  turtles  actually  used  at 
The  Times  from  the  1920’s  through  1974 
to  transport  the  hot-type  page  forms. 

“The  Comer,”  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called,  includes  a  news  and  classified  as¬ 
sembly  stone,  ad  make-up  bank  and  102 
cases  of  type,  some  foundry  type,  but 
most  made  by  composing’s  own  type 
casting  equipment.  Also  included  are  gal¬ 
leys;  a  Linotype  plunger  cleaner;  spacing 
material  of  strips  and  borders;  a  display 
of  printer's  tools,  including  composing 
sticks,  gauges  of  all  types,  make-up 
rules,  tweezers,  brayers,  type  brushes, 
mallet  and  planing  block,  page  depth 
calipers,  and  galley  locks. 

“We  really  don’t  like  to  think  of  it  as  a 
museum,”  Davidson  said.  “For  many 
who  worked  with  hot-type  for  years  and 
even  more  who  have  come  since,  it  is 
really  important  to  remember  how  things 
were  done  in  ‘the  good  old  days.’  ” 

DiLitho  group  will 
meet  in  Iowa 

DiLitho  users  group  will  hold  their  Fall 
meeting  October  2,  3,  and  4  at  the  Hilton 
Inn,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Monday  session  will  feature  a 
panel  of  5  representatives  whose  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  part  in  a  newsprint 
ialx)ratory  testing  project.  Also  on  the 
Monday  schedule  will  be  sessions  on 
dampening  systems  and  press  setups. 


changing  hardware.  When  terminal  user 
requests  hard  copy,  the  system  produces 
desired  copies,  then  returns  to 
computer-directed  work. 

Hard  copy 

Hard  copy  is  produced  on  electrog¬ 
raphic  paper  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  dry 
silver  paper.  Copy  does  not  fade  or  de¬ 
teriorate  with  time.  Paper  accepts  pen  or 
pencil  notation.  Cost  is  approximately  20 
per  page. 

Paper  is  supplied  in  interchangeable 
roll  or  fanfold.  Rolls  are  1 1  inches  wide 
by  500  feet  long.  Fanfolded  1000  sheets 
are  available  in  either  11"  x  8'/i"  or  11"  x 
11"  formats. 


Versatec  1640  Hard  Copy  System 

Optional  long-line  drivers  allow  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  hard  copy  system  at  distances 
up  to  1000  feet  from  CPU. 

Operator  controls  include  power  ON, 
local/remote  operation,  image  reversal 
selection,  hard  copy  request,  priority 
(terminal  only,  CPU  only,  automatic), 
and  multiple  copy  selection  (1-15).  Indi¬ 
cators  display  power  ON,  video  status 
and  plotter  status. 

System  dimensions:  23"  wide,  18" 
deep,  38"  high.  Weight:  185  lbs.  Total 
hard  copy  system  cost:  $9950. 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
CHOOSE  FLINT  INKS. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS 


perform  excellently  on 
press  and  help  us  produce 
a  high  quality  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

If  your  plant  is  letterpress 
or  web  offset  you’ll  find 
that  specially  formulated 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager, 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Most  of  the  web  offset 
inks  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are 
manufactured  by  Flint 
Ink. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 


Production  Manager  of  Flint  inks  will  stand  up  to  Hou^rVN°^iNCMANAPol?s 


the  Post-Dispatch  says: 
“We  get  excellent  mileage 
and  performance  from  our 


the  fastest  press  speeds 
and  give  you  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TMC  equipment  system 
aids  Gannett  daily 


San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram,  a  74,000  morning  and  Sunday 
paper,  invested  in  a  Stepper-Pak  model 
750  Fold'n  Tie  system  to  improve  the 
service  of  its  Total  Market  Coverage 
(TMC)  publication,  the  Valley  News  Re¬ 
view.  The  new  equipment  permits  the 
paper  to  offer  later  deadlines  in  VNR  to 
advertisers. 

Before  the  Valley  News  Review  was 
processed  by  a  Stepper  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  print  the  VNR  six  days  in 


insertions  and  ROP  advertising  in  the 
VNR. 

Because  of  the  system’s  processing 
technique,  the  Sun-Telegram  is  able  to 
print  the  VNR  four  days  later  than  be¬ 
fore.  Advertisers  now  turn  in  their  pre¬ 
prints  for  insertion  two  days  in  advance 
of  when  the  VNR  is  distributed.  ROP 
advertising  has  a  three  day  deadline.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  find  it  much  easier  to  hold  ad¬ 
vertised  prices  firm  during  these  shorter 
intervals. 


people  who  used  to  hand  insert  and 
package  VNR  papers  are  free  to  do  other 
jobs. 

In  the  past  carriers  had  to  package  the 
Valley  News  Review.  Now  this  function 
is  done  inside  the  plant  by  the  750  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  also  collates  up  to  five 
sections  together,  folds,  wraps,  and  ties 
those  sections  to  form  individual  pack¬ 
aged  papers.  Then,  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  feeds  those  papers  into  bags. 
The  number  of  papers  per  bag  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  system’s  counting 
mechanism.  For  identification  purposes, 
the  bags  are  tagged  as  to  which  carrier 
gets  each  bag. 


advance  of  when  it  was  distributed.  That  Since  the  installation  of  the  system, 
same  deadline  was  in  effect  for  preprint  advertising  volume  has  increased  and 


Container  is  loaded  into  delivery  van 


The  bags  are  then  loaded  into  contain¬ 
ers  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
truck  driver’s  route  worth  of  VNR  pa¬ 
pers.  The  bags  which  the  drivers  need 
first  are  placed  on  top. 

On  Tuesday  mornings,  the  carriers  re¬ 
ceive  the  Valley  News  Review  papers  to 
distribute  with  the  Sun-Telegram  news¬ 
papers.  The  VNR  is  distributed  to  those 
households  which  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
Sun-Telegram. 


Hams  2200  group 
to  be  formed 


Papers  are  being  processed  by  the  Fold’n  Tie  system. 


A  Mid- Atlantic  states  Users  Group  for 


Two  more  Oklahoma  newspapers, 
both  weekly,  have  converted  to  offset 
production  this  summer.  They  are  the 
Healdton  Herald,  published  by  W.  D. 
Chaffin,  and  the  Afton  American  of 
Bag  of  Valley  News  Review  packaged  papers  being  stacked  in  container,  which  Jack  Kilpatrick  is  publisher. 
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Harris  2200  system  owners  is  being 
formed  with  the  first  meeting  planned  for 
October  27-28  at  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  building  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  program  has  been  designed  to 
draw  up  bylaws  for  the  group  and  to  get 
initial  input  in  order  to  discuss  problems 
group  members  may  be  having,  discuss 
the  latest  software  releases  and/or 
maintenance  problems. 

During  the  April  1977  America  East 
Newspaper  Production  Conference  in 
Hershey,  Pa.,  Francis  Bud  Fix,  compos¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  was  chosen  as  chairn’an  of 
the  group. 


Go  to  offset 


/q^autologic,  incorporated 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard,  Newbury  Park,  California  91320  •  (805)  498-9611  •  (213)  889-7400 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M /  F 


You’re  looking  at  the  acceptance  test  for  our  APS-5 
100-pica  CRT  phototypesetter.  It’s  the  toughest  one  there 
is.  In  fact,  we  don’t  think  any  other  CRT  unit  on  the 
market  can  pass  it.  With  its  15  separate  checks  for  sizing, 
spacing,  density,  resolution  and  other  factors,  it  really 
shows  you  what  the  APS-5  can  do  (and  the  competition 
can’t). 

If  you’re  a  newspaper,  printer  or  publisher  who’s  thinking 
about  electronic  photocomposition,  why  not  put  the  APS-5 
to  a  test  yourself?  Test  its  speed  (up  to  8,000  high-resolu¬ 
tion  characters  per  second  -  the  fastest  CRT  unit  made). 
Test  its  capacity  (your  total  font  library  -  hundreds  of 


typefaces  -  on  one  high-speed  magnetic  disc,  with  no 
glass  discs  or  filmstrips  to  damage).  Test  its  features, 
including  automatic  character  sizing,  expansion,  con¬ 
densation  and  obliqueing,  almost  infinite  size  changing 
capacity,  and  time-saving  forward/reverse  dynamic 
leading.  And  finally,  test  its  options  (a  new  microfilm 
recording  unit,  a  scanner  for  logos  and  line  art,  and  a 
unique,  on-line  output  transporter/ processor  that’s  twice 
as  fast  as  anything  on  the  market).  When  you’re  done, 
we  think  you’ll  agree:  the  APS-5  will  pass  any  test  you 
can  give  it,  including  the  one  our  competition  doesn’t  dare 
take! 


The  test  bur 
competition 
doesn’t 
dare 


Interactive  graphics  terminal 
provides  3  way  split  screen 


Full  page  pagination  systems  for  the 
newspaper  industry  are  moving  ahead 
slowly.  However,  new  peripheral 
pagination  hardware  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts  are  coming  on  the  scene  with  in¬ 
creased  rapidity  and  the  latest  is  a  low 
cost  interactive  graphics  terminal  from 
NuGraphics  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Named  Cluster  1000,  the  NuGraphics 
terminal  provides  interaction  with  hard¬ 
ware  pan  and  zoom  (lx,  2x,  4x,  6x,  8x), 
three  way  split  screen,  background  grid 
with  dual  intensity,  three  alpha/numeric 
message  areas,  write  thru,  selective 
erase,  scaling  and  clipping,  dotted  and 
dashed  vectors  (10  types),  high  speed 
parallel  buffered  interface,  usable  resolu¬ 
tion  (70.0  DRU),  LSI  memory  for  stor¬ 
age  and  raster  TV  display  monitor. 

The  terminal  design  is  based  on  digital 
TV  technology  with  displays  generated 
at  60Hz  eliminating  flicker  apparent  in 
most  TV  displays. 


TV  graphics 


Cluster  1000  is  a  raster  TV  graphics 
display  unit  where  the  digital  memory  is 
seen  on  a  TV  monitor.  A  special  memory 
to  video  transform  processor,  like  a  digi¬ 
tal  TV  camera,  projects  the  memory  pic¬ 
ture  onto  a  TV  screen.  Actually,  three 
cameras  allow  3  way  split  screen,  plus 
pan  and  zoom  over  any  part  of  the  stored 
picture. 
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The  TV  image  is  drawn  by  scanning  an 
electron  beam  in  a  raster  pattern.  The 
beam  moves  along  each  screen  row  from 
left  to  right,  then  down  the  rows  from 
top  to  bottom,  like  broadcast  television. 
Hardware  zoom  is  instant  and  places  no 
demand  on  the  host  computer  even  in 
multi-station  systems. 

Cluster  1000  is  being  offered  to  OEMs 
in  three  configurations:  complete  ter¬ 
minal  ($13,790);  stripped  terminal  (pro¬ 
portionately  less);  and  video  function 
modules,  only  ($3,450). 


Herald  Tribune  starts 
2nd  fax  edition 

The  International  Herald  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  it  had  started  printing 
a  second  facsimile  edition  to  speed  up 
deliveries  throughout  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  plus  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Nearly  60.000  copies  will  be  printed 
daily  in  Zurich.  In  the  past  the  news¬ 
paper  had  been  printed  in  Paris  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  facsimile  in  Uxbridge, 
England. 

The  Tribune  is  33%  owned  by  New 
York  Times  Co.,  and  30%  owned  by 
Washington  Post.  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  owns  the  rest. 


VDT  is  designed 
for  text  processing 

Delta  Data  Systems  of  Cornwells 
Heights,  Pa.,  has  introduced  Delta 
4300E,  a  new  video  display  terminal  de¬ 
signed  for  text  processing  applications. 
The  microprogrammed  terminal  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  4K  character  memory  which  is 
expandable  to  8.5K  characters  and  per¬ 
mits  flexibility  in  manipulating  data  on 
the  display  screen  and  in  the  terminal's 
memory. 

Terminal  offers  text  manipulation  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  automatic  word  wrap  and 
automatic  ragged  right  sentence  and 
paragraph  Justification  including  automa¬ 
tic  justification  of  new  insertions. 

In  addition,  four  automatic  search 
modes  are  possible  including  searching 
text  for  a  specific  word  or  word  string; 
search  and  replace  each  occurrence  in 
text  with  a  new  word  or  word  string; 
search  and  replace  upon  request;  and, 
search  and  delete  each  occurrence  in  text 
of  a  specific  word  or  word  string. 

Delta  4300E  is  also  designed  to 
minimize  operator  errors  and  includes 
the  ability  to  move/copy/delete  any  de¬ 
fined  text  from  the  terminal’s  memory, 
an  automatic  carriage  return,  and  mem¬ 
ory  preservation  which  prevents  loss  of 
data  and  signals  the  operator  when  a 
character  is  added  or  inserted  into  a  full 
memory.  To  help  conserve  memory,  a 
data  compression  mode  eliminates  trail¬ 
ing  spaces. 

The  terminal  also  contains  all  of  the 
operating  and  convenience  features  of 
the  company’s  4000  microprogrammed 
video  display  terminal.  These  include  a 
full  128  upper/lower  case  character  set; 
scroll  up  or  down;  full  tab/clear  control; 
end  of  data  tab;  and  protected  text 
(format)  control.  Communications 
speeds  up  to  %00  baud  are  possible  with 
the  Delta  4300E  and  a  serial  printer  port 
for  hard  copy  records  is  also  available  as 
an  option. 

The  display  features  offered  in  the  new 
4300E  also  help  to  reduce  operator  ac¬ 
tivities  and  fatigue  while  helping  to  speed 
text  processing  with  minimum  error  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Features  include  an  easy  to  use 
keyboard,  large,  bright,  characters,  and 
the  availability  of  special  symbols  as  part 
of  a  standard  character  set.  Four  display 
modes — normal,  reverse,  blink,  and  re¬ 
verse  with  blink — are  also  useful  for  text 
processing  jobs  by  calling  attention  to 
specific  information  on  the  screen. 

The  new  terminal  displays  25  lines  of 
80  characters  each.  An  exclusive  paging 
feature  permits  display  of  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  memory — regardless  of  the 
number  of  lines — in  any  format,  without 
computer  memory  or  regard  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  information  trans¬ 
mitted.  Paging  permits  the  user  to  re¬ 
cover  information  that  has  been  rolled 
off  the  screen — top  and  bottom. 
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Digital  scanner/plotter 
designed  for  publishing 

A  high  speed,  large  format  digital  film 
scanner/plotter  used  for  digitizing,  man¬ 
ipulating,  enhancing  and  reconstructing 
graphic/photographic  (mixed  line  and 
continuous-tone)  imagery  is  available 
from  Optronics  International,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts. 

The  Photomation  Mark  II  Model 
P-1700  is  comprised  of  an  I/O  terminal 
and  a  17  X  22"  format  rotary  drum 
scanner/plotter  and  an  optional  inter¬ 
active  viewing  station  that  allows  the 
operator  to  move,  delete,  crop,  size,  pos¬ 
ition  and  automatically  align  items. 
Further,  it  can  add  rules,  screens  and 
other  tonal  effects. 

Other  features  of  the  P-1700  include 
compensating  for  poor  shade  and  con¬ 


trast  and  electronically  screening  photos. 

Applications  include  building  raster 
scan  data  bases  for  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  computer  on  microfilm  (COM)  and 
electronic  publishing. 

The  system  works  in  two  modes: 
Input/scan  mode  where  photometric  and 
photogrammetric  density  data  on  film  or 


other  flexible  image  carrier  are  con¬ 
verted  into  digital  format  and  stored;  and 
output/write  mode  where  digital  data 
from  the  computer  or  storage  media  is 
converted  into  analog  imagery  and  plot¬ 
ted  directly  onto  film.  Full-color  input 
and  output  systems  are  also  available. 
Prices  start  at  $50,000. 

Times  orders  ten 
more  press  units 

New  York  Times  has  activated  Phase 
II  of  its  press  modernization  program  by 
ordering  an  additional  10  Rockwell-Goss 
Metroliner  press  units.  The  contract  in¬ 
cludes  two  folders  and  two  decks. The 
units  are  scheduled  to  be  shipped  in  Ap¬ 
ril,  1978. 

This  order  is  part  of  the  Times  original 
commitment  for  36  Metroliner  units. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 


the  .1  n 

smithA 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Man?ger 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
2V2"  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 


ANPA/RI 


DRUPA  77 


Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  #1752 
AND 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 


rpm  corporation 


*Winm'r  of  the  1976  InlanJ  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Circulation 


Nobody  ddiveirs  high  school 
V  football  like  the 

Star-'Megram. 

Subscribe  iKnv.  Dial- 

.  DELIVER 


For  Powerful  Year  Round  Promotions 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KITS 

3'  X  5'  Double  Stitched  Flag 
W  6  Ft  Jointed  Metal  Pole  A  Accessories 

PMade  m  USA 

Immediate  Delivery 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Newspapers 

Write  or  call  Today 
for  Catalog  Sheet 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Eldorado.  III.  62930  •  618  273  3376 


Columbus  dailies  convert  to  agency  system 


Dispatch  Printing  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  converted  the  indepen¬ 
dent  dealerships  in  its  suburban  and  part 
of  its  state  zones  to  independent  delivery 
agents. 

This  conversion  includes  seventeen 
former  dealers  and  thirty-seven  former 
motor  route  carriers.  Under  this  system, 
the  Dispatch  Printing  Company  will  sell 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen-Journal  directly  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  affected  areas  of  the  city  and 
retail  trading  zones.  The  new  delivery 
agents  will  be  responsible  for  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  newspaper  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  and  for  collections  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Company. 

The  goal  of  The  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  in  implementing  this  system  is 
to  facilitate  greater  promotional  efforts 
and  circulation  penetration  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  and  state  zones  affected.  These  goals 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  subscription  rate,  the 
development  of  mass  marketing  and 
zone  marketing  programs,  and  overall 
improvement  in  service  to  subscribers. 

Dispatch  Printing  Company  offered  all 
of  the  former  dealers  and  motor  route 
carriers  affected  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  delivery  agents  under  the  new  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  With  the  exception  of 
two  dealers  who  chose  to  retire,  all  of  the 
former  dealers  and  motor  route  carriers 
have  elected  to  participate  in  the  new 
program  as  delivery  agents. 


DELIVERY  BOYS? — Not  exactly.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  senior  vicepresident 
Jock  W.  Campbell  (L)  and  advertising  director  David  C.  Snyder  (R)  flank  Bill 
Benge,  executive  vicepresident  of  Jerre  R.  Todd  &  Associates  advertising 
agency,  behind  a  bus  bench  displaying  one  of  the  sales  messages  for  "Nobody 
delivers  like  the  Star-Telegram."  The  campaign,  which  also  includes  television, 
radio,  print  and  outdoor  exposure,  represents  the  first  major  circulation  push  in 
recent  history  for  the  Star-Telegram. 


Production 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


Paper  use  rises 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  784,000  tons  in  July,  a 
5.1%  increase  compared  with  July  1976, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported  today.  Consumption 
for  July  1976  was  746,000  tons.  There 
were  five  Sundays  in  July  1977  and  four 
in  July  1976. 

For  the  first  seven  months  in  1977, 
total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  was  5,692,000  tons,  compared  with 
5,353,000  tons  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1976.  This  is  an  increase  of  6.3%. 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


West  coast  editor  looks  at  tomorrow 


Ed  Orloff,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  tell  newspaper  readers  what  their 
world  may  be  like  in  the  future — how 
they  will  dress,  what  their  cars  will  be 
made  of,  what  the  gas  tank  may  be  filled 
with  (pulp  of  cabbage  and  seaweed)  and 
what  they  may  eat  for  lunch  (pork  waste 
and  soybeans  with  chemical  flavors). 

That’s  some  of  the  intriguing  stuff  Or¬ 
loff  has  in  his  new  weekly  column  “Here 
Tomorrow”  being  syndicated  by  Crown 
Syndicate,  Inc.  Crown  was  formerly  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Syndicate, 
started  at  that  paper  five  years  ago  and 
subsequently  sold  to  L.  M.  Boyd,  who 
now  operates  out  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 

Orloff  s  new  column  has  a  starting  list 
of  52  newspapers  here  and  in  Canada. 
Orloff  comes  by  his  forecasts  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  new  developments  in  the  market¬ 
place  by  virtue  of  directing  an  engineer¬ 
ing  laboratory  for  nearly  a  decade  before 
returning  to  newspaper  work.  He  also 
writes  “Medical  Digest,”  another 
weekly  Crown  column  that  distills  new 
research  findings  in  laymen’s  language. 

Orloff  originally  intended  to  study 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois  but 
wound  up  as  editor  of  the  student  daily 
instead.  He  went  off  to  World  War  II  in 
the  Signal  Corps  and  then  embarked  on  a 
newspaper  career  in  such  towns  as  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  San  Francisco. 

By  the  early  60s  he  got  interested  in 
computer  technology  and  teaching 
machines,  spending  three  years  in  that 
field  before  moving  to  an  engineering  test 
laboratory.  After  reading  the  book  “Fu¬ 
ture  Shock,”  Orloff  became  aware  of  the 
incredible  rate  of  technological 


Ed  Orloff 


development  and  after  reading  technical 
journals  for  agriculture  and  industry  de¬ 
cided  there  were  many  items  untouched 
by  newspapers — the  result  is  the  new 
column  “Here  Tomorrow.” 

Orloff  says  medical  journals  are 
equally  fascinating  and  scans  them  look¬ 
ing  for  new  developments.  He  frequently 
gets  calls  or  letters  from  readers  wanting 
to  find  researchers  who  have  had  some 
success  in  dealing  with  their  illnesses. 

How  does  he  find  time  for  his  re¬ 
search?  Mostly  on  the  commuter  bus 
from  Berkeley.  “A  traffic  jam  is  a  god¬ 
send,  and  I’m  always  prepared  with  a 
batch  of  journals  just  in  case,”  he  says. 
*  ♦  * 

A  special  Elvis  Presley  edition  of  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone  magazine  is  being  offered  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  for  release  September 
20.  The  edition  is  the  first  produced  by 
the  magazine’s  staff  in  their  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  and  includes  9  ar¬ 
ticles  by  contemporary  music  writers. 


The  Rolling  Stone  staff  had  just  put 
their  regular  edition  to  bed  when  Presley 
died.  The  issue  was  tom  apart  and  re¬ 
modeled  as  a  special. 

King’s  executive  editor  Allan  Priaulx 
says  the  special  edition  is  designed  for 
use  by  newspapers  as  a  special  music 
section  or  to  provide  editorial  content  for 
a  profitable  supplement  on  Presley. 

The  four  major  pieces  in  the  series  are 
available  in  OCR  format  or  via  the  UPI 
DataNews  circuit. 

9)C  :fC 

“Parent  Power,”  a  guide  for  parents  in 
improving  the  educational  quality  of 
their  homes  and  their  children’s  schools, 
is  available  to  newspaper  readers 
through  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  reader  service  program.  The  series 
and  the  book  offer  are  offered  in  time  for 
the  Fall  school  openings. 

Written  by  John  Douglas,  associate 
editor  of  Science  News  magazine,  the 
14-part  newspaper  series  and  the 
120-page  book  provide  an  informative 
guide  to  improving  a  child’s  chances  for 
a  better  education. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  series  include 
how  to  encourage  learning  at  home  and  a 
special  section  with  step  by  step  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  use  newspapers  to  enrich 
the  educational  experiences  of  children 
from  age  one  to  18. 

♦  *  * 

The  Associated  Press  has  expanded  its 
feature  series  “American  Style”  to  six  a 
week  transmitted  on  DataStream  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  Wirephotos  aimed  at  life¬ 
style  pages.  The  series,  begun  in  May  for 
Monday  AMs  and  PMs,  is  coordinated 
by  general  desk  editor  Tom  Jory,  who 
also  packages  the  AP  Weekend 
entertainment  and  leisure-time  features. 
Majority  of  the  stories  focus  on  people 
but  the  subject  scope  is  wide,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  title. 


WEE  PALS  by  Morrie 
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Editions  with 
color  photos 
of  Elvis  sell 

Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal 
published  an  8-page  tabloid  of  48,000 
copies  for  50C  each  and  secured  50,000 
posters  which  sold  for  $2  each. 

Circulation  manager  Ray  Thompson 
had  the  posters  flown  in  by  special  char¬ 
ter  airplane  from  a  printer  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

“The  public  demand  was  great  enough 
to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  some 
$2,000,"  he  said. 

Thompson  also  reports  that  Presley’s 
death  resulted  in  the  sale  of  more  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  single  event  in¬ 
cluding  the  moon  landing  and  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. 

“We  were  the  only  newspaper  in 
South  Carolina  to  use  a  color  photo  of 
Elvis  on  Wednesday  following  his  death. 
We  printed  2,000  extras.  There  was  not 
one  to  be  purchased  anywhere  by  9 
a.m.,”  he  says. 

The  Spartanburg  newspapers  also 
used  color  photos  of  Presley  on  Thurs- 


DfD  YOU  SWIPE  \ 
THE  OFFICE  COPY  } 
,  OF EIP? 


NO, 

I  GET  IT 
AT  HOME. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Name  .  . 

Address  . 

C.ty . 

State  .  Zip  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

SIS. 00  a  year.  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $3S  a  year. 


day  and  Friday  with  overruns  up  to 
10,000  copies. 

“We  received  telephone  orders  for 
newspapers,  tabloids,  and  posters  from 
as  far  away  as  Connecticut.  The  switch¬ 
board  was  continually  busy  with  in¬ 
quiries,”  he  said. 

:|c  4c  ift 

The  Monday,  August  29,  edition  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  with  an  Elvis  Presley 
“Tribute”  supplement,  and  other  edi¬ 
tions  with  Presley  stories,  sold  better 
than  the  papers  with  stories  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  director,  said 
in  the  next  day’s  paper  that  he  and  his 
staff  had  to  tell  people  all  day  that  there 
were  no  more  copies  of  the  supplement, 
produced  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Many  rack  customers  paid  for 
one  copy  but  took  more.  Holm  believes 
that  another  100,000  copies  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  might  have  been  sold  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Supplements  were  kept  under  lock  and 
key  and  not  even  executives  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pick  up  copies. 

Des  Moines  Register 
names  Sunday  editor 

Lawrence  Paul,  former  Des  Moines 
Register  city  editor,  has  been  named 
Sunday  Register  editor. 

Bill  Maurer  is  now  Register  city  editor, 
having  been  Des  Moines  Tribune  city 
editor  for  3'/4  years. 

Tom  Tuttle,  former  assistant  Tribune 
city  editor,  succeeds  Maurer  as  Tribune 
city  editor. 

Rich  Somerville,  former  Tribune  wire 
editor,  has  moved  to  the  new  position  of 
Tribune  Metro  Editor,  in  charge  of  the 
city  desk  and  special  projects  and 
supplements. 

Bill  Ryberg  will  succeed  Bud  Appleby 
as  chief  assistant  city  editor.  Appleby  is 
opening  the  Register’s  new  Western 
Iowa  bureau  in  Sioux  City. 

Louise  Swartzwalder,  former  Register 
legislative  reporter,  is  moving  to  the  city 
desk  as  Register  assistant  city  editor. 

The  Register  has  also  added  two  repor¬ 
ters  to  its  staff— Dan  Pederson,  of  the 
Lincoln  staff,  who  will  cover  energy;  and 
Kent  Parker,  formerly  of  Successful 
Farming  and  the  Eagle  Grove  (la.) 
Eagle,  who  is  on  the  farm  news  staff. 

John  Hyde,  former  Register  legislative 
reporter,  has  transferred  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  Washington  news  bureau. 

Real  estate  tab 

Beginning  September  9,  a  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  section.  “House  and  Home,”  with 
news  and  features  for  homemakers  and 
home-hunters,  will  appear  every  Friday 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

All  display  and  non-display  real  estate 
advertising,  which  usually  appears  in 
The  Bulletin’s  classified  section,  will  be 
included  in  the  tabloid  section  on  Fri¬ 
days. 


July  ad  gains 
recorded  by 
daily  papers 

Advertising  revenues  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  increased  15.4%  in  July  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  and  ran  at  an  $1 1 .2 
billion  annual  rate,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1977, 
advertising  in  daily  newspapers  rose 
10.9%. 

Classified  made  the  biggest  gain,  up 
24.8%  for  the  month  and  16.8%  for  the 
seven  months.  In  July,  it  ran  at  a  $3.4 
billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  in  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  advanced  7.8%  in  July  and  ran  at  a 
$1.6  billion  annual  rate.  For  the  seven 
months  through  July,  national  increased 
9.9%.  Automotive  advertising,  one  of  the 
major  components  in  national,  gained 
18.5%  in  July. 

The  retail  classification  went  ahead 
11.8%  in  july  and  8.0%  in  the  seven 
months.  In  July  it  ran  a  $6.2  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate. 

Bureau  estimates  of  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  are  based  on  linage 
measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in 
64  index  cities,  plus  other  data. 

4c  4c 

Overall  advertising  linage  for  105  daily 
newspapers  in  New  England  was  up 
3.7%  in  July,  according  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  largest  gain  was  by  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  whose  linage  was  up  17.9%  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  (largely  due  to  an  extra 
Sunday.) 

National  advertising  was  the  strongest 
category,  with  linage  up  19;2%.  Clas¬ 
sified  linage  was  up  9.5%,  while  retail 
linage  dropped  .5%.  For  the  month,  45 
papers  showed  a  gain  in  retail  linage  and 
60  showed  losses. 

The  New  England  Ad  Bureau  said  the 
softness  in  retail  was  based  on  three  fac¬ 
tors.  First,  the  month  had  one  less 
Thursday  than  last  year  and  Thursday  is 
traditionally  a  heavy  supermarket  ad 
day.  Second,  last  year  most  of  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  sections  ran  during  July  and 
third,  many  retailers  turned  to  preprints 
(which  are  measured  separately  from 
ROP  advertising.) 

The  number  of  preprints  run  during 
July  were  up  44%  this  year  over  last. 

Rep  appointed 

Media  People  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  named  national  mail  order  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
Sunday  magazine.  Media  People,  headed 
by  Edwin  Kabako,  also  represents 
newspapers  Sunday  magazines  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Detroit  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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Goldsmith 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


taing,  a  brother  of  the  president  of  France. 
He  used  his  personal  contacts  in  the 
Central  African  Empire,  said  Goldsmith, 
to  give  his  wife  “a  lot  of  useful  advice. 
(Olivier)  was  himself  instrumental  in 
creating  the  circumstances  in  which 
Bokassa  felt  he  could  release  me.” 

Another  twist  of  fate  proved  even 
more  central  to  Goldsmith’s  release. 

Roxanne  Goldsmith  is  a  niece  of  the 
late  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  The  former 
President,  said  Goldsmith,  is  idolized  by 
Bokassa,  who  fought  the  Viet  Minh  in 
Indochina  in  the  1950’s,  and  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Johnson’s  own  military  ef¬ 
forts  there. 

In  the  second  of  two  telexes  sent  to 
Bokassa  in  which  she  requested  her  hus¬ 
band’s  release,  Roxanne  Goldsmith  men¬ 
tioned  her  relation  to  Johnson. 

Why  did  she  choose  this  approach, 
especially  since,  according  to  Goldsmith, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  had  warned 
against  it? 

“She  hit  on  this  instinctively,” 
Goldsmith  suggested.  Bokassa’s  worship 
of  Johnson  “was  not  known  (to  her),  yet 
it  was  a  logical  conclusion  from  his  own 
record,  his  having  been  in  Indochina, 
and  having  had  a  personal  stake  in  the 
war.  But  she  had  no  direct  reason  to 
know  this.” 

In  any  case,  it  did  the  trick,  for  on 
August  12,  Goldsmith  was  taken  to 
Bokassa’s  quarters  and  told  he  would  be 
released. 

He  finally  left  the  CAE  two  days  later, 
not  before  being  subjected  to  a  three- 
hour  non-stop  monologue  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  Surrounded  by  20  of  his  children, 
and  a  dozen  of  his  ministers,  Bokassa, 
recalled  Goldsmith,  repeatedly  stated 
that  Roxanne  Goldsmith’s  appeal  was 
the  major  reason  for  his  release.  “1  have 
wives,  of  course,  but  your  wife  is  like  my 
mother,  the  closest  to  me  in  the  world,” 
Goldsmith  remembered  Bokassa  saying. 

Several  days  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
Goldsmith,  undeterred  by  prison  injuries 
and  ailments,  filed  a  long  account  of  his 
imprisonment  that  was  widely  featured 
by  the  press. 

Asked  how  he  managed  to  bounce 
back  so  quickly,  the  correspondent,  a 
32-year  AP  veteran,  replied,  “I  suppose 
I’m  resilient.  1  covered  a  lot  of  wars  and 
fighting,  the  Algerian  War,  Viet  Nam, 
Biafra,  the  Congo,  and  I  was  in  Beirut.” 

Noting  that  experience  as  a  British 
army  officer  during  World  War  II  had 
helped  in  understanding  CAE  prison 
procedure.  Goldsmith  added,  “Nothing 
prepares  you  for  being  treated  in  quite 
this  way.  I’d  known  for  years  that  this 
happened  to  a  lot  of  people  in  Africa, 
such  as  in  Uganda,  but  I  frankly  didn’t 
think  it  would  happen  to  me.” 


Surprisingly,  Goldsmith  does  not  re¬ 
ally  blame  Bokassa  for  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  “1  don’t  (blame  him)  in  the  sense 
that  I  think  I  walked  into  a  trap,  like  a 
bear  trap  in  the  forest  that  snaps  shut. 

“At  a  Libraville  summit  (recently),  Idi 
Amin  of  Uganda  was  there  and  was  a 
tremendous  success.  I  did  an  analysis  of 
why  he  was,  and  the  only  answer  I  could 
come  up  with  was  because  Amin  beat  the 
white  man  and  got  away  with  it.  Bokassa 
was  aware  of  this,  and  may  have  decided 
to  make  the  arrest  because  he  felt  he  too 
deserved  attention.” 

Bokassa,  Goldsmith  also  theorized,  is 
“especially  incensed  against  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  particularly  over  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration’s  human  rights  drive  in  Af¬ 
rica.  “Because  he  knew  we  (Randal  and 
Goldsmith)  were  closely  in  touch  with 

Ontario  broadcasting 
saie  announced 

The  proposed  sale  of  six  Ontario 
broadcasting  stations  to  a  firm  connected 
with  the  Quebec-based  Power  Corp., 
second  largest  corporate  conglomerate  in 
the  country,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Canadian  Radio-television  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Commission. 

It  is  the  first  time  a  Power  Corp.  com¬ 
pany  has  bought  a  broadcasting  outlet  in 
Ontario,  a  CRTC  official  said. 

Power  holds  extensive  interests  in  the 
Quebec  media,  including  two  Montreal 
daily  newspapers,  two  tv  stations  and 
four  radio  stations. 

Power  Corp.,  headed  by  Paul  Des- 
marais,  also  has  extensive  holdings  in 
other  companies. 

Under  terms  of  the  approved  sale,  a 
company  called  81028  Canada  Ltd.  will 
buy  100  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  AM 
radio  station  CICWS,  CKWS-TV,  and 
CFMK-FM,  all  in  Kingston,  as  well  as 
CHEX-AM,  CHEX-TV  and  CFMP-FM, 
three  Peterborough  stations,  the  CRTC 
said. 

It  said  81028  Canada  Ltd.  is  wholly- 
owned  by  Desmarais,  Claude  Pratte,  a 
Power  Corp.  director,  and  J.  G.  Porte- 
ous. 

A  price  tag  of  $7,360,000  for  the  pack¬ 
age  deal  was  cited  at  a  June  hearing  into 
the  proposed  sale,  a  CRTC  official  said. 

The  official  said  51  per  cent  of  the 
media  package,  which  consists  of  two 
companies,  now  is  owned  by  the  Davies 
family,  which  includes  author  Robertson 
Davies. 

The  other  49  per  cent  is  owned  by  The 
Thomson  Corp.,  associated  with  the 
company  that  owns  Canada’s  largest 
group  of  newspapers,  the  official  said. 

Six-days-a-week 

Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet  added  a  Saturday  edition  on 
September  10,  leaving  Monday  the  only 
day  it  does  not  publish. 


the  American  Embassy  (while  on  as¬ 
signment  in  the  CAE),  we  were  swept  up 
in  sudden  hatred  for  anything  Ameri¬ 
can,”  he  noted. 

The  arrest  and  incarceration  are  “not 
typical  but  always  a  risk  (for  reporters)  in 
some  African  countries,  those  that  have 
an  irrational  leadership,”  Goldsmith 
stated.  He  said  “six  or  seven”  countries 
fit  this  category,  but  declined  to  name 
them. 

Despite  this  incident.  Goldsmith,  who 
turned  to  journalism  by  “sheer  acci¬ 
dent”  after  World  War  II,  said,  “1  still 
like  my  profession.  I  always  did  and  will 
continue  to.” 

But  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Central  African  Empire — even 
if  Bokassa  “explicitly  invites”  him  to  his 
coronation  this  December. 


Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

During  the  summer,  Wilson,  his  wife  and 
four  children  travel  around  the  country 
in  their  Holiday  Rambler  travel  trailer, 
presenting  workshops  to  teachers  and 
educators. 

The  program  consists  of  an  orientation 
to  the  NIC  philosophy,  a  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  and  workshop. 

The  Wilsons  have  equipped  their 
Holiday  Rambler  with  an  electric  type¬ 
writer  and  a  mimeograph  machine  to 
produce  worksheets.  “The  travel  trailer 
makes  it  possible  for  my  family  to  travel 
with  me.  It’s  economical,  and  my  family 
can  spend  the  day  sightseeing  instead  of 
sitting  in  a  motel  room.” 

Wilson  says  that  traveling  also 
broadens  the  education  of  his  children  as 
they  learn  about  the  United  States.  Last 
year,  they  traveled  through  22  states  and 
two  provinces  of  Canada  conducting  17 
seminars. 

The  Wilson’s  are  CB  enthusiasts,  too. 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  handle  is  “Newsmaker.” 
The  children’s  handles  are  “First  Edi¬ 
tion,”  “Second  Edition,”  “Third  Edi¬ 
tion,”  and  “Final  Edition.” 

“We’ve  blown  a  lot  of  traditional 
theories  about  education,”  Wilson  con¬ 
cludes.  “Applying  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  is  a  perfect  example  of  not 
being  able  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
It’s  so  simple  that  some  people  think  it  is 
baffling.  It  really  isn’t  baffling  at  all.” 

Libel  suit  thrown  out 

District  Judge  William  S.  Myers  Jr. 
ruled  a  former  Oklahoma  County  tag 
agent  was  a  “public  figure”  and  threw 
out  of  court  a  $10  million  libel  suit  the 
former  agent  had  filed  against  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Journal  and  one  of  its  reporters. 

The  agent.  Hill  Hodges,  claimed  he 
was  libeled  by  a  series  of  Journal  stories 
written  in  August  1976,  by  reporter 
Larry  Cannon  and  based  on  state  audits 
of  tag  funds  administered  by  Hodges. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sarnples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


CARTOONS 


PIT  WITS— Talking  to  a  hole  in  the  ground 
was  never  funnier.  A  very  unique,  funny 
cartoon.  Free  samples.  Pit  Wits.  3211 
Delano,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 


BIG  RIG  Trucking  weekly  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture.  Free  samples:  Walker  Design,  550  S. 
Coronado,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90O57. 


CONSUMERISM 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


HARD-HITTING  CONSERVATIVE  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons.  This  cartoonist  has  been 
reprinted  in  newsmagazines,  books  and 
won  awards,  too!  Five  days  a  week.  Write 
for  rates  and  samples,  now!  Box  334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGY 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.  0. 
Box  3425,  Midland.  Texas  79701. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  has  been 
the  definitive  source  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  entertainment  industry 
for  nearly  5  decades.  As  Hollywood's 
foremost  industry  communications 
daily,  we  now  present  the  most  complete 
and  compelling  entertainment  package 
ever  presented  in  syndication.  Our  label 
of  quality  and  reliability  is  established 
around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter 
package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or 
part  of  the  material  and  see  how  you  like 
it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your 
newspaper  among  our  national  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  HR-Syndicate,  6715  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028.  (213) 
464-7411. 


FILLERS 


VERY  VERSATILE  time  copy.  Dailies, 
weeklies,  other  publications  find  Rob¬ 
bins  Filler  Service  a  valuable  copy  desk 
ally  at  a  budget  price.  And  it's  the  type  of 
material  you  can  use  to  mold  your  own 
regular  features.  Request  sample  on 
your  letterhead.  Our  21st  year,  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 


_ GARDENING _ 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER  — 
Refreshing,  knowledgeable  weekly  col¬ 
umn  with  pertinent  photos  by  experi¬ 
enced,  widely-recognized  garden  writer. 
Plus  timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send 
for  free  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buff¬ 
alo,  N.Y.  14202. 


HUMOR 


READY  FOR  The  Great  American  Humor 
Column?  Free  samples.  Larry  McElroy, 
2149  Ridge,  Evanston,  III.  6(5201. 


MILLERISMS:  A  different  view;  gentle 
wit  and  wisdom.  Samples.  28180  Oregon 
Rd.  #200,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.Y.  07701. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13.  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court.  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


ROCK  AND  ROLLERS  need  something  to 
read!  Give  them  the  lively  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  THEME  SONG.  For  information, 
write  to  THEME  SONG,  85  Shaw  Rd., 
Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS 


A  LIBERAL  LOOK  at  the  political  arena. 
Nationally  known  cartoonist  gives  read¬ 
ers  a  behind-the-scenes  look  with  style, 
flair  and  an  unerring  eye  for  the  real  is¬ 
sues.  Samples,  rates  upon  request.  Box 
299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  PIX  —  Weekly  family  fun-find 
items  hidden  in  sports  and  classics  pic¬ 
tures.  Good  rates,  samples.  Merit  Pro¬ 
ductions,  N.  6124  Howard,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99208. 


REAL  ESTATE 


"THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE" 
Weekly  column  of  Question  and  Answer 
with  mini-features  on  buying,  selling,  I 
financing,  renting,  investing,  etc.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Real  Estate  Counselor  Howard 
Shonting,  a  professional  with  30  years 
experience.  A  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors.  Send 
for  trial  offer. 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  New  York  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


STAMPS 


STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park.  N.Y.  11374. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


2  ATLANTA  METRO  paid  weeklies  need 
capital  and  expertise  to  develop  excellent 
growth  potential.  Part  ownership  available. 
Box  1510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVEST  in  one  of  the  classiest  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country,  located  in 
beautiful  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.  Top  weekly  in 
state.  Excellent  growth,  excellent  potential 
for  return.  A.  Dooling,  Jackson  Hole  News, 
Box  1906,  Jackson,  Wyo.  83001. 


PUBLISHER  (TABLOID)  with  web  press 
seeks  association  of  printing  facilities  with 
established  partner  (newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred).  Equipment,  business,  capital 
available.  Proposals  requested  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Box  1581, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


17  WEEKLIES  in  northern  California  and 
Oregon.  We  are  looking  for  working 
partners,  help  run  day-to-day  operation. 
$5000  required.  Contact:  Pacific- 
American  Community  Newspapers,  P.  0. 
Box  13263,  Oakland.  Calif.  94661.  (415) 
531-9579  AM  only. 


NEW!— "How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper,"  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who's  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,"  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  $125. 
Send  for  free  samples.  World  travel 
column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly.  Send  for 
6  free  copies,  price.  #  1  Easy  St.,  Aptos, 
Calif.  95003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Sen/ice  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
186  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS, 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  676M.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AWARD-WINNING  SEMI-WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper.  Profitable  history  in  competitive 
and  growing  Zone  5  market.  ABC  3500 
paid.  Annual  gross  over  $200,000.  Box 
1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DREADING  ANOTHER  COLD  WINTER? 
Southern  Louisiana  Weekly.  Official  Parish 
Journal  grossing  $240,000.  Established  in 
1898.  Excellent  location.  Excellent  value 
for  qualified  buyer.  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SHOPPER— Net 
$16,719  in  1976,  $15,165  first  6  months 
1977,  project  $40,465  net  for  12  months 
1977.  Asking  $105,0(X)  with  terms.  HAC, 
25  Old  Court  House  Sq.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
95404. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AREA,  over  30- 
year-old  established,  super  strong  weekly 
shopper.  Average  36  tabloid  pages  weekly 
plus  circulars.  Undoubtedly  the  finest 
quality  and  most  efficiently  organized 
shopper  in  New  York  State.  Primary  paper 
status  in  unlimited  market.  l(X)°/o  adult 
delivery  system.  Highly  competent 
employees,  only  winners  hired  here. 
Facilities  and  equipment  all  new.  Printing 
jobbed  out,  clean  accounting  records. 
Start  your  salary  at  $50,(X)0  plus— terms 
$400,000  cash  and  assume  mortgage. 
Buyer  must  be  able  to  provide  a  statement 
of  worth  and  bank  references.  Write  Box 
1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Established  10  years.  $375,0(10  gross. 
Less  than  gross  and  liberal  terms  to  right 
party.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  RESORT  area. 
Award-winning  weekly.  Great  potential. 
High  growth  rate  for  area  and  business. 
Official  area  paoer,  full  composition 
capacity.  Both  town  and  paper  unusual 
items.  Good  living,  good  life.  Box  M,  c/o 
Box  811,  Littletown,  Colo.  80160. 


SUBURBAN  SHOPPER.  Zone  2.  5th  year, 
$3(X),000  gross,  fantastic  potential.  Other 
interests  force  sale.  Financially  sound 
principals  only.  Box  1672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LEGALLY  ADJUDICATED  70-year-old 
California  weekly.  Circulation  6(XjO.  Com- 
puwriter,  AM  19()0  Mailer.  Must  sell, 
negotiable  terms.  Box  1676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  wMh  ordar) 

4'weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  ad^ional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Hamittanca  t/touU  accompany 
copy  unlaaa  cradH  aatabliahad). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-«i«eks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  litre 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

CkissifM  Contract  Ratos  Avoiloblo  On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosdoy.  4:00  PM  Now  York  Tinw 

Box  numben,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  yoar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexiitgton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  Mlicate  enct  ctassilicatiN  ■  whidi  ai  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  li  PUBLISHER  •  575  LeiiRftM  Ate.*  Hc«  Tok,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OUTSTANDING  county  seat  weekly 
Southwest  Texas,  No  competition 
No  printing  equipment 
Sell  at  gross  ($45,000)  with  good  terms 
to  qualified  purchaser 
Ideal  man  and  wife  team  set-up 
Box  1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  a  nd  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
2O3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  SEEKS  to  purchase  large 
weekly  with  consistent  record  of  profit  and 
no  job  printing.  Excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All  cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Confidentiality  assured.  Box  1686,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SPECIALTY  CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  in 
Carmel/Monterey  area.  Audience;  largest 
on  the  Monterey  peninsula.  Box  1495, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKI  WEST  magazine  for  sale.  Circulation 
8000  in  Rocky  Mountain  area,  controlled. 
High  potential.  Offset.  Information  sent  on 
request.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  for 
sale.  Circulation  13,000.  2  years  old. 
Offset.  High  potential.  Information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


BERKEY  DIRECT  SCREEN  SYSTEM  for 
making  high  quality  color  corrected  color 
separations.  Model  4901-02-02.  8"xl0" 
transparencies,  or  snuiller  can  be  used. 
With  complete  accessories  necessary,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $75(X)  FOB  Greenville, 
Mich.  Contact  Carolyn  Steele  or  Clare 
Wuerfel,  Printco  Inc.,  Greenville,  Mich. 
(616)  754-3673. 


BUY!  New,  Used,  Rebuilt  Cameras,  Proc¬ 
essors  and  other  Pre-Press  Equipment. 
Unbeatable  Prices,  Installed  and  Guaran¬ 
teed. 

ELLIS  GRAPHICS  CORPORATION 
(201)  933-6755. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis.  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  five  hours. 
R.  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER— Excellent 
condition.  5  heads,  single  delivery.  As  is, 
where  is,  or  turn-key  installation.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FERAG  STACKERS.  1  hydraulic 
(1973)  60,000  papers  per  hour.  1  mechan¬ 
ical  (1974)  42,000  papers  per  hour.  Accu¬ 
rate  count.  Perfect  jog.  Like  new.  Can  be 
seen  running.  Mattia  Press  Inc.,  (201) 
759-0600,  ask  for  Leo  or  Ralph. 


DIODE  GLASSER  320  NEWSPAPER 
INSERTER.  Vi  or  Va  FOLDS.  8-lOK/HR. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  (607)  277-4200. 


GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES, 
Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  provides  specialized  services  and 
equipment  to  the  newspaper  industry  in¬ 
cluding  quality  used  and  reconditioned 
mailroom  equipment,  turn-key  installa¬ 
tions,  mailroom  system  design  and  layout, 
and  circulation  software  systems. 

The  following  mailroom  equipment  is  cur¬ 
rently  offered  "as  is  where  is"  or  on  a 
turn-key  installation  basis; 

Sheridan  24P  inserter  and  stacker 
Sheridan  48P  inserter 
Sheridan  72P  inserter 
Mueller  227  inserter 

Cutler-Hammer  Mark  II  and  Mark  II 
counter  stackers 

Cutler-Hammer  roller  top  and  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  90  °  curve,  and  truck  loaders 
Signode  MLN  tying  machine 
Graphic  Management  Associates  will  also 
purchase  qu^ity  used  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  or  complete  distribution  systems 
upon  physical  inspection. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


TWO  FERAG  STACKERS.  One  hydraulic 
(1973)  60,000  papers  per  hour.  One 
mechanical  (1974)  42,000  papers  per 
hour.  Accurate  count.  Perfect  jog.  Like 
new.  Can  be  seen  running.  Mattia  Press 
Inc.,  (201)  759-0600,  ask  for  Leo  or  Ralph. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Cal  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S,  Request  samples, 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va,  26003 
Ph;  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


MUST  SELL  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200. 
GOOD  CONDITION,  BEST  OFFER. 
JAY  (607)  277-4200. 


TWO  713-20  Photon  Texmasters  with  8 
type  faces  and  8  type  sizes,  7  point  to  36 
point. 

ONE  Fototype  Headliner 
THREE  Friden  LCC  Keyboards 
ONE  Friden  Headliner 
All  operational.  One  Friden  and  one  713 
presently  still  in  operation.  Contact  Robert 
'  Benefiel,  Norwalk  Reflector,  61  E.  Monroe 
St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 44857.  (419)  668-3771. 


We  move  machinery! 
ESP  Classifieds 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


TOBIAS  ADHESER  MODEL  178— Used 
only  a  few  months.  $200.  Contact  Jan 
O'Berry  or  Larry  Alexander.  Printco  Inc., 
Greenville,  Mich.  (616)  754-3673. 


HARRIS  2200,  excellent  condition.  Only  2 
years  old.  Contact: 

Mr.  Gus  Izurieta 
Bell-Camp  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  N.J.  07407 
Telephone  (201)  796-8442 


PLATEMAKING 


WIPE-0  PLATE  PROCESSOR— Manu¬ 
factured  by  John  Stark  Laboratories. 
Model  32,  Serial  No.  44.  Automatically  de- 
velopsSS"  additive  plates  for  offset  presses. 
$500.  intact  Carolyn  Steele  or  Larry  Alex¬ 
ander,  Printco  Inc.,  Greenville,  Mich.  (616) 
754-3673. 


PRESSES 


PRESS  CONVEYOR  for  Community  or 
Suburban.  Delivers  product  in  style  similar 
to  Count-0- Veyor.  Used.  $900.  Contact 
Larry  Van  Kuiken  or  Larry  Alexander, 
Printco  Inc.,  Greenville,  Mich.  (616)  754- 
3673. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
(Boss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1%3 
Cottrell  V-25,  4  units,  new  1973 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2’' 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


TWO  125HP  MOTORS  and  twinned  con¬ 
trollers.  4  Cline  semi-auto  flying  pasters, 
floor  mounted.  Bargain  priced  for  fast  re¬ 
moval.  News  Web  &>rp.,  (312)  525-0288. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder.  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200:  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  URBANITE.  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
ail  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St..  Chicago.  III.  60612.  Ph; 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


Goss  Suburban  Web  Offset  Printing  Press, 
S#2010,  6  units,  two  4  position  roll 
stands,  two  50  h.p.  drives— 1966,  Urba¬ 
nite  Folder 

Goss  Headliner  1957,  12  Units,  two  2:1 
Folders,  3  color  decks.  Unitized  drive, 
22%'' 

Combo  Press— LP/Offset,  6  Unit  Goss 
Mark  II,  1960,  with  5  color  cylinders,  and 
2  Units  Goss  Metro,  1970,  two  2:1  Fold¬ 
ers,  22%" 

R.  Hoe  Color  Convertible,  1952-69.  9  Units. 

4  color  cylinders.  5  reverses,  2  Folders 
Goss  Universal  (2  presses),  2  Folders,  each 
press  3  Units,  drive  and  1  color  deck 
Cutler-Hammer  Stacker 
Capco  72"  Rewinder 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  455,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

(201)  438-3744 


SUBURBAN  3  units 
SUBURBAN  6  units 
SUBURBAN  5  units 
1  NEWSKING  3  units 
ALSO  1  Suburban  Balloon  Former 
Contact:  Mr.  Gus  Izurieta 
Bell-Camp  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407 
Telephone:  (201)  796-8442 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


VDTs 


2  HARRIS  1110  editing-proofreading  ter¬ 
minals:  2  years  old.  Excellent  condition. 
$11,000  each.  Contact  Lamont  Odett,  A.V. 
Press.  P.  0.  Box  880,  Palmdale,  Calif. 
93550.  (805)  273-2700. 


VDT  SYSTEMS 


HENDRIX  6200  System  available  October 
15th.  Four  8K  terminals,  OCR,  reader  and 
punch.  Extended  address  system  with  32K 
stor%e.  Several  spares.  $35,0(X).  Contact 
Charles  Gray  or  Glen  Cornwall,  News- 
Miner,  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Ala.  Ph:  (907) 
456-6661. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xlff'  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MODEL  5200  OR  5300  ECRM  Optical 
Character  Reader.  Contact  Joe  Edwards, 
^lumbia  Daily  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  798, 
Columbia,  Mo.  (314)  449-3811. 


WANTED:  PHOTON  PACESETTER.  Ma-k  I, 
P16  controller,  state  disc  size,  lens  size. 
Excel  Promotions  Corp.,  Box  531  Linden¬ 
hurst,  N.Y.  11757,  (516)266-1571. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 


*NEWSO  BINGO 
INSTANT  SUCCESS! 

Hottest  newspaper  promotion  in  all  of 
America  today!  Get  on  the  NEWSO  BINGO 
Bandwagon!  Take  action  now  on  the  most 
potent  self-liquidating  promotion  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  dailies  and  weeklies!  Successfully 
used  by  over  500  weeklies,  dailies,  free 
newspapers  for  over  12  years  and  still 
going  strong!  Learn  how  your  newspaper 
can  cash-in  on  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
promotions  ever  devised  for  pe¬ 
ers  .  .  .  Exclusive  in  your  area!  Wire! 
hone!  Write  now  .  .  .  right  now!  Free 
Newso  Bingo  promo  kit.  Give  your  circula¬ 
tion.  Jay  Kashuk  Associates  Inc.,  927  Lin¬ 
coln  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139.  (305) 
531-3324. 

•Copyright— 1966 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  yourcirculation department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PROFESSIONALISM  has  made  our  com¬ 
pany  Number  One  in  telephone  and  door- 
to-door  circulation  sales.  Our  management 
has  over  25  years  experience  in  helping  all 
size  newspapers  increase  circulation.  Our 
personalized  sales  efforts  build  good  will 
with  your  present  readers  in  addition  to 
adding  new  subscribers— AND  all  at  a  cost 
per  order  you  can  afford.  For  information 
and  references  on  how  we  can  help  your 
Circulation  Department,  write  or  call  col¬ 
lect: 

MILNE  CORPORATION 
4111  Andover  Rd.,  #114 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013 
Phone:  (313)  642-0600 


WE  PRESENTLY  CONDUCT  telephone  and 
door-to-door  sales  for  3  major  East  Coast 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  to  expand 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  your  circulation 
could  use  an  increase,  give  us  a  call  and 
let's  talk  it  over.  Call  collect  (215)  265- 
03^.  American  Newspaper  Sales  Inc., 
580  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.  194(». 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval,  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285.  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 

Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR-ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
needed  January  9,  1978  to  teach  Ad-PR, 
assist  ad  students  on  campus  newspaper. 
Must  have  Masters  degree;  prefer  somone 
who  can  qualify  for  graduate  faculty  (60 
graduate  hours,  30  in  Journalism).  Must 
have  5  years  significant  full-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  combination  of  ad-PR  with 
media,  ad-PR  agency  or  industry.  Closing 
date  for  applications  September  23,  197  A 
Mail  resumes  and  transcripts  to  Larry 
Williams,  Personnel  Services,  Central  State 
University,  Edmond,  Okla.  73034.  Central 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY-CAR- 
BONDALE  seeks  director  to  head  ACEJ/ 
accredited  journalism  school  of  18  faculty, 
450  undergraduate,  55  graduate  students. 
Earned  PhD  preferred;  administrative  and 
media  experience  desirable.  Required: 
academic  and/or  professional  credentials 
to  qualify  for  associate  professor  or  pro¬ 
fessor  rank.  Salary  open,  competitive, 
12-month.  Facilities:  news,  advertising, 
magazine  laboratories;  research  and  ser¬ 
vice  centers;  complete  plant  for  daily 
newspaper.  Submit  letter  with  vita  by 
Sept.  3(}toW.  Manion  Rice,  chairman.  Di¬ 
rector  Search  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale.  III.  62901.  SlU-C  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  Catholic  weekly 
newspaper.  Zone  2.  Must  function  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  coordinating  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness,  circulation,  production,  advertising 
departments.  Seeking  top  executive  with 
fresh  ideas  for  paper  in  challenging  urban 
area.  Write  for  details  to  Box  1612,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Upstate  New 
York  shopper  publishing  group.  Must  have 
good  background  in  sales,  management 
and  training.  Opportunity  for  person  with 
skills  in  human  relations  and  leadership  to 
develop  full  potential.  Excellent  fringes, 
living  conditions  and  compensation  to 
$30,0(X)  +  .  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  seeks  an  as¬ 
sociation  manager.  We  are  seeking  a  per¬ 
son  with  newspaper  industry  experience 
and  marketing  knowledge  as  our  associa¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Chicago  office.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  G.  W.  Hoyt, 
1232  Central,  Wilmette,  III.  60091. 


BROADCASTING 


HEAD  WRITER  wanted  for  national  PBS 
series,  to  supervise  staff  of  9  and  contri¬ 
bute  scripts.  TV  writing  experience  re¬ 
quired:  news  management  experience 
helpful.  Salary  $14-15,000.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples:  Joy  Josowitz,  Md. 
Center  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Owings 
Mills.  Maryland  21117. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  for  leading  New 
Jersey  voluntary  pay  twice-weekly  of 
80,000.  Carrier  promotion,  mailroom  oper¬ 
ation  experience  would  be  an  advantage. 
Promotion  to  manager  at  early  date  possi¬ 
ble  to  right  person.  Start  at  $10,4(X)  or 
more  based  on  experience.  Complete  re¬ 
sumes  to  R.  J.  McCarthy,  Ocean  County 
Reporter,  P.  0.  Box  908,  Toms  River,  N.J. 
08753. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for  an 
established  Zone  6  weekly  newspaper 
group.  We  are  looking  for  a  person  strong 
in  carrier  recruiting  and  retention.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Voluntary  Paz  a  must.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  13,000 
daily,  afternoon  and  Sunday  publication. 
Zone  3.  Starting  salary  $200  per  week,  $35 
week  mileage  allowance,  plus  monthly  in¬ 
centive  on  accomplishments.  Forward 
complete  resume  and  home  phone  to  Box 
1595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  8 — Circulation  Manager  for  70.000 
daily/Sunday.  Experienceinallphaseshelp- 
ful:  home  delivery,  single  copy,  state, 
sales,  budget,  counselor  system  back¬ 
ground.  Answers  to  Director.  Resume  to 
Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  prc«ressive  10,500  daily  paid 
newspaper  in  Southern  Michigan  with  a 
weekly  TMC  program.  Excellent  market 
area.  Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  growth  as 
well  as  youth  and  adalt  carrier  manage¬ 
ment.  This  is  no  desk  job.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  if  enthusiastic  and 
goal-oriented.  Company  vehicle,  pension 
plan  and  excellent  insurance.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  paid  and  free 
newspaper  operation  hasopeningfor  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  voluntary  pay  and 
paid  newspaper  experience.  The  person  we 
seek  must  be  well  organized,  very  strong  in 
human  relations,  a  team  worker  and  be 
willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  the  job 
done.  Excellent  salary  with  good  bonus  ar¬ 
rangements.  Send  resume  of  past  work 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1570,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Expanding 
50M  circulation  Zone  5  weekly  group  of¬ 
fers  excellent  growth  situation  if  you  have 
a  strong  track  record  with  carrier  paid, 
mail,  motor  routes,  some  voluntary.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  60,000,  AM-PM 
Sunday,  located  in  Southern  California. 
We  are  interested  in  those  who  can  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  competitive  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Must  know  little  merchant  and 
adult  motor  route  systems.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
uirements  to  Box  1677,  Editor  & 
ubiisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  for  192,000  satura¬ 
tion  twice-weekly  in  New  York  City  sub¬ 
urbs.  Top  compensation  plus  bonus  for 
experienced  producer  who  knows  how  to 
sell  via  crew,  phone,  mail,  etc.  Write  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  history  to  N.  Hirsch,  Suff¬ 
olk  Life,  Westhampton,  N.Y.  11977. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  needed  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group  in  Zone  5,  60,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  be  well  organized  and  ef¬ 
fective  leader.  Salary  plus  commission 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1486, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  knowledgeable 
manager  who  is  capable  of  directing  a 
6-person  staff.  The  person  we  select  will 
have  a  good  background  in  classified 
mechanics  and  will  be  able  to  refine  staff 
selling  techniques.  Daily  routine  will  in¬ 
clude  outside  sales.  This  is  a  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  to 
Jack  Bates,  The  Marion  Star,  150  Court 
St.,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Telephone  solicitation  and  management 
your  main  jobs  for  our  state-wide  news¬ 
paper.  The  Casper  Star  Tribune  is  looking 
for  a  qualified  person  to  direct  our  staff  of 
4  to  increaseo  line  sales.  Our  paoer,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  will  pay  you  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Michael  McBride,  Classified  Manager, 
P.  0.  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  to  manage 
3-employee  operation  which  handles  lin¬ 
age  ads  only.  Send  resume  to  Ron 
Tennant,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Domin¬ 
ion  Post,  Morgantown,  W.  va.  26505. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  major  Zone  2 
suburban  newspaper  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Well  organized  department  with  staff 
of  60.  Opportunity  for  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  with  leadership  ability  who  will  have 
full  authority.  Salary  negotiable.  Bonus, 
pension  plan,  hospitalization  and  major 
medical  insurance.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  ROOM  MANAGER 
Dynamic  370  orvline  computer  center  in 
Los  Angeles  requires  Manager  who  can 
wear  all  types  of  hats.  Primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  be  the  supervision  of  the  computer 
room  personnel,  scheduling  of  work  and 
interfacing  with  data  entry  and  user  de¬ 
partments.  Person  must  be  familiar  with 
all  aspects  of  JCL  including  DASD  and 
tape  label  cards.  Programming  support 
staff  is  not  located  in-house  and  therefore 
individual  must  be  familiar  with  370  As¬ 
sembly  Language  operating  under  DOS/VS 
Multi-task  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
communicate  program  problems  to  the 
programming  staff  and  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  documentation  for  program  debug¬ 
ging.  Although  disk  allocations,  fife 
capacities,  etc.  are  defined  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  off-site  programming 
staff,  the  Computer  Room  Manager  will  be 
responsible  for  monitoring  disk  usage  by 
interpreting  VTOC  listings.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  a  definite  asset.  Box  1600,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Retail  Advertising  ^ 

MANAGER 

—Newspaper— 

Mid-Atlantic  coastal  state  in  town 
close  to  metropolitan  area,  seeks 
person  with  some  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  about  10 
years  retail  display  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  $20,000,  bonus 
arrangement,  retirement  and  the 
usual  fringe  benefits.  Send  reply 
to: 

Box  FE  846, 

810-7th  Ave.,NY,NY10019 

An  Equal  Oppty  Employer  MIF  ; 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
40,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

Our  new^aper— an  award-winner  with  a 
progressive  young  management  philoso¬ 
phy.  Over  8%  circulation  growth  this  past 
year.  Our  growing  city  of  50,000  is  located 
on  the  Columbia  River,  across  from  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Great  unspoiled  recreation 
area!  Benefit  package  includes  stock  own¬ 
ership,  paid  medical-dental,  life  and  disa¬ 
bility  insurance  and  car  allowance. 

Your  responsibility — direct  one  of  our  2 
teams  of  6  retail  sales  representatives. 
Train,  supervise  and  help  them  sell. 

If  you  feel  qualified  for  this  job,  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume.  Write  Mike 
Greene,  The  Columbian.  Post  Office  Box 
180,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98666,  Replies 
confidential. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  advertising  director  of 
display  and  classified  for  chain  of  4  week¬ 
lies  in  northeastern  Kentucky.  Unlimited 
potential  for  business  and  personal 
growth.  Headquarters  in  university  town. 
R.  J.  Caudill,  Morehead  News,  Morehead, 
Ky.  40351. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  DAILY  and  4-weekly 
group  needs  experienced  sales  personnel. 
Good  salary,  commission,  benefits.  Please 
mail  resume  to  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
P.  0.  Box  635,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed  for 
fast-growing  weekly  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Ex¬ 
cellent  potential  for  advancement.  Must 
be  self-motivated.  Send  resumeand  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher,  Box  123, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11235. 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

The  nation's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  weekly 
newspaper  group  is  offering  an  excellent 
salary,  open  end  bonus  and  complete 
fringe  benefits  to  the  individual  with 
proven  ability  in  all  phases  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  sales  management.  You’ll 
be  responsible  for  the  hiring,  training, 
motivation  and  management  of  our  stan. 
We  are  seeking  a  self-starting  and  well- 
organized  individual  who  knows  how  to  di¬ 
rect  people.  Omaha  is  an  attractive,  en¬ 
vironmentally  sound  city  with  surprising 
cultural  advantages.  It  offers  a  high  quality 
lifestyle  with  a  Tow  cost  of  living  index. 
Write  in  confidence,  including  resume  and 
earnings  history  to:  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  4875  F 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117,  or  call  (402) 
733-7300. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  40,000  circulation  Midwestern  daily 
seeks  a  good  administrator  to  lead  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  competitive  growth  market. 
Ability  to  plan,  motivate  staff  and  sell  top 
accounts  are  key  elements  in  this  job.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBURBAN  group  offers 
unusually  rewarding,  permanent  slot  for 
top  retail  chain  salesperson.  Salary/ 
commission  will  provide  mid-20s  first  year, 
then  more.  Management  follows  soon. 
Write  experience,  salary  history,  etc.  Box 
1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales  on  25,000  afternoon  6-day  daily. 
Prefer  5-8  years  advertising  experience. 
Paid  insurance,  bonuses,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  Apply:  G.  B.  Weibel,  General  Manager, 
Chico  Enter  prise- Record,  P.  0.  Box  9, 
Chico,  Calif.  95927. 


ADVERTISING  SALES,  suburban  Houston, 
Texas  weekly.  Fastest  growing  area  in 
country.  Write  The  News,  Box 430,  Spring, 
Texas  77373  or  call  (713)  353-2477. 


NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
well  organized  self-starter.  Knowledge  of 
weekly  newspapershelpful.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  condtions,  fringe  benefits,  salary  plus 
commission.  Resume  should  accompany 
application  to  J.  M.  Landers,  125  W.  Center 
St..  Midvale.  Utah  84047. 


Director  of  Advertising 

1 5,000  -I-  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
advertising  director  with  strong 
potential  for  growth.  Emphasis 
on  proven  ability  to  develop  and 
communicate  with  staff.  College 
degree  preferable.  Must  have 
both  sales  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Promotion  opportuni¬ 
ties,  including  to  publisher  level, 
are  excellent.  Salary  competitive 
and  based  on  experience,  but 
will  be  at  least  $17,000  annually. 
Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to 

Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  26M  circulation  religious  weekly  needs 
experienced  individual  to  sell  advertising. 
Good  salary,  plus  commission  and  usual 
company  paidbenefits.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Box  1588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  for  large  suburban 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  had  experience  in  this  position  with  a 
suburban  weekly  and  will  possess  a  good 
marketing  background.  Strengths  include 
managing  and  motivating  people,  sales, 
planning,  training  and  promotion.  Box 
1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY-OWNED  small  city  daily  in  upper 
Midwest  community  of  SOCK)  looking  for 
advertising-marketing  director.  We  have  a 
newspaper  and  shopper;  and  we’re  the 
dominant  media  in  our  market.  7-member 
ad  staff,  strictly  modern  facilities.  Our 
progressive  little  city  has  extraordinary 
charm,  with  lakes,  parks  and  excellent 
schools.  A  community  college  is  nearby, 
and  the  nearest  metro  area  is  30  miles. 
The  newspaper  has  been  a  dynamic 
member  of  the  community  and  profession 
for  many  years;  and  we  think  the  future 
holds  some  exciting  marketing  challenges. 
If  you  agree,  and  if  this  appeals  to  you, 
write  Box  l6l0.  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
tell  us  about  yourself. 


SALESPERSON  for  small  suburban  weekly 
in  choice  Northwest  metropolitan  area. 
Challenging  opportunity  in  wide  but  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Depending  on  experience, 
salary  $10-15,000  with  incentive  bonus. 
Promotion  potential,  excellent  fringes.  Box 
1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

The  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  California, 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  prestigious  and 
fastest  growing  6-day  daily  newspapers, 
needs  an  aggressive,  creative  person  to 
manage  a  staff  of  10,  and  growing.  Sunday 
shopper  also  part  of  marketing  plan.  De¬ 
gree  highly  desirable.  This  is  probably  the 
best  retail  complex  in  the  nation.  Call  Edd 
Davis  (714)  325-8666  or  write  The  Desert 
Sun,  6ll  South  Palm  Canyon  Dr.,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.  92262. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  want  a  shirt-sleeve  editor  to  direct  a 
veteran  staff  on  a  27,000  daily  that’s  been 
judged  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  VDT 
experience  important.  Must  be  able  to 
write,  edit,  design  pages  and  set  the 
example.  Send  qualifications,  resume  to 
James  R.  Brown,  Managing  Editor,  San¬ 
dusky  Register,  314  W.  Market  St.,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio  44870. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  growing  30,000  Southern 
California  daily  emphasizing  local  cover¬ 
age.  Proven  ability,  top  references  re¬ 
quired.  Resume  to  Box  1685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  for  chain  of  4  weeklies  in 
northeastern  Kentucky.  Beginners  wel¬ 
come.  1  opening  for  experienced  reporter 
to  fill  editor’s  slot  in  6  months.  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  university  town.  R.  J.  Caudill, 
Morehead  News,  Morehead,  Ky.  40351. 


THE  COURIER- JOURNAL  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  medical  writer.  Write:  Michael 
J.  Davies,  Managing  Editor,  525  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 


POSITION  OPEN  on  metro  desk  of  36,000 
PM.  Job  includes  editing  copy  of  young, 
talented  staff,  supervising,  teaching, 
scheduling  and  planning.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Jim  B^utler,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Town  Talk,  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  La.  71301. 


EDITORIAL  PRODUCTION 

Specialist  in  cold  type  production  can  find 
a  home  on  the  sunny  Gulf  Coast  helping 
managing  editor  of  prestigious  business 
magazines  with  layout,  type,  proofing, 
scheduling,  pasteup  and  a  thousand  other 
details.  Must  be  experienced  in  layout  and 
cold  type  production.  Box  1546,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTERS  sought  by  Mid¬ 
west  metro.  A  150,000  circulation  daily 
wants  aggressive  reporters  with  at  least  2 
years  daily  experience.  Government  and 
criminal  justice  beat  experience  preferred. 
Write  Brad  Tillson,  City  Editor,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


WRITER-EDITOR  who  can  doctor  sick  copy 
with  a  pencil  or  make  it  perk  up  with  a 
rewrite.  This  job  demands  a  good  mind,  a 
Bachelors  degree  or  better,  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  socioeconomic  matters  and  per¬ 
sonal  finance,  and  a  flair  for  discussing 
complex  issues  in  down-to-earth  language. 
Magazine  or  business-news  experience 
would  be  a  plus.  Move  up  to  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  magazine,  number  one  in  its 
field — a  rare  chance  for  the  quality¬ 
conscious  reporter  or  copy  editor  who 
realizes  that  newspapers  cannot  afford  the 
kind  of  work  he  or  she  knows  how  to  do. 
Top  salary,  fine  fringes,  congenial  working 
conditions,  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
growth.  Zone  2.  Write  a  detailed  letter  tell¬ 
ing  why  you  think  you’re  the  person  for  this 
job;  include  a  resume,  but  don’t  rely  only 
on  it.  Box  1650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  18,500  circulation  PM  daily  in  New 
Hampshire’s  capital.  Mature,  thoughtful 
news  veteran  with  record  of  distinguished 
editorial  leadership  sought  to  guide  18- 
member  staff,  plan  coverage  and  content, 
define  and  serve  readers’  needs.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapering  at  its  best  in 
prime  living  environment  for  dedicated, 
aggressive  professional.  Send  resume  to 
Thomas  W.  Gerber,  Editor,  Concord 
Monitor,  P.  0.  Box  1177,  Concord,  N.H. 
03301. 


WEST  COAST  metropolitan  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  Entertainment  Editor  to  coordi¬ 
nate  lively  arts  coverage  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  writing,  but  administrative, 
makeup  and  editing  responsibilities  will 

Predominate.  Box  1553,  Editor  & 
ubiisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Southeast  Iowa  6-day  PM  daily  needs  city 
editor  with  strong  background  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting,  layout  skills  and  pho¬ 
tography  experience.  Apply  Jim  Gray,  (Jaily 
Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632.  Ph:  (319) 
524-8300. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  now  moving 
into  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  area, 
with  emphasis  on  people  making  the  news, 
looking  for  enterprising,  self-starting, 
building  pros  ready  to  move  up.  Beat 
coverage  know-how  a  must.  Send  resume, 
description  of  how  you  handle  beat  now, 
salary  needs.  Also  unreturnable  samples 
showing  how  good  you  really  are.  Box 
1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENID,  OKLAHOMA,  News  and  Eagle  seeks 
sportswriter  with  an  emphasis  on  outdoor 
copy,  and  some  desk  work.  Also  general 
assignment  reporter  with  experience.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Robert  Fleischer,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  News  and  Eagle,  P.  0.  Box 
312,  Enid,  Okla.  73701. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily  News  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  career  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  and  imaginative  editor.  We  are  a 
35,000  circulation  7-day  publication  cov¬ 
ering  the  trade  areas  of  Texarkana,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  profit  sharing  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Gene  Fields, 
P.  0.  Box  621,  Texarkana,  Texas  75501. 
All  replies  confidential. 


EXPERIENCED, enthusiastic  editor  needed 
to  direct  staff  and  supervise  layout  of  sec¬ 
tion  carrying  modern  living  features,  soci¬ 
ety,  fashions,  women’s  and  club  news. 
VDT  editing.  Major  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  to  Box  1643,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  experience  supervising 
reporters  for  Area  2  morning  daily  soon  to 
convert  to  electronic  newsroom.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  now  supervising 
local  staff  on  a  small  daily.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  location  for  a  family.  Good 
growth  opportunities.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  5-day  Oklahoma  daily 
in  lake  country.  Modern  offset  plant;  good 
place  to  live.  Send  references  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, Talents 
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STRONG  REPORTER,  good  writer  for 
35,000  AM  coastal  Carolina.  Well-rounded, 
versed  in  local  government,  pocketbook  is¬ 
sues,  2-3  years  experience.  Resume,  clips, 
salary  expected  to  Charles  Anderson, 
Star-News  Newspapers,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  3  7-day 
12,000  AM.  Direct  staff  of  12.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  able  to  manage.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements:  Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST  PENNSYLVANIA  daily 
(40,000  AM)  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
mature  reporter  with  above  average  writing 
skills.  College  degree  plus  3  or  4  years  daily 
news  experience  a  must.  Challenging  work 
with  variety  of  assignments.  Send  samples 
of  best  work  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1611,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

SENIOR  EDITORIAL 
POSITION 

Experienced  writer  needed  to  fill  key  spot 
on  leading  weekly  business  publication 
headquartered  in  Mid  West.  Quality  writing 
essential  as  well  as  solid  reporting 
background.  This  job  has  all  kinds  of  po¬ 
tential  for  the  right  person.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
Business  and  production  oriented  individ¬ 
ual  with  background  in  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  preferably  group.  Excellent  spot  with 
a  Zone  5  group  in  the  midst  of  expansion 
and  acquisition.  Resume  to  Box  1646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR— Need  experienced 
news  or  wire  desk  editor  to  handle  inside 
and  Page  1  layout  on  morning  daily  of 
100,(K)0 1  in  Zone  3.  VDT  editing,  2  major 
wire  services.  Must  have  demonstrated 
news  judgment  and  layout  ability.  To  work 
under  direction  of  news  editor  in  4-person 
desk  operation.  Need  now.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Box  1620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
with  the  skills  to  build  contacts  among  the 
movers  and  shakers,  uncomplicate  the 
complicated  and  breathe  life  into  budgets 
and  balance  sheets.  Attractive  living  in  a 
booming  city  of  80,000  in  cowboy/ 
mountain  country.  Please  send  unreturn- 
able  copies  of  a  half  dozen  significant 
stories  with  first  letter  to  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

A  features  editor,  with  degree  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  writing  and  layout,  tocreate  a 
new  features  department  under  guidelines 
from  major  firm  research  study.  West 
Coast  combination  of  47,(X)0.  Box  1652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRAD.  ENTRY 
LEVEL  POSITION.  NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL 
WEEKLY.  BOX  1674,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
weekly  in  expanding  Zone  2  group.  Photo, 
layout  a  plus.  Experience  required.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Call  Jean  Richards, 
(914)  677-8241. 


REPORTERS:  A  lively,  medium-sized 
paper  seeks  2  repprters  who  like  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  business  and  want  to  get 
experience  with  pros.  Send  resume  and  a 
few  clips  to  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/copyeditor  to  join 
staff  of  3  handling  consumer  and  business 
news  on  northeastern  metro  PM.  Box 
1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES/SUNDAY  editor— 25,000, 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  top  flight  editor  to  coor¬ 
dinate  features  sections  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Excellent  layout  skills  essential.  Ac¬ 
curate,  reader-grabbing  headlines.  Flair 
for  people/consumer-oriented  features. 
Good  with  photos  and  graphics.  We're 
small  but  good — and  getting  better.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Ed  Canale,  309  S.  Broad  St., 
Woodbury,  N.J.  08096. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 

Senior  staff  position  in  office  of  print  pro¬ 
duction.  Coordinates  and  edits  series  of 
newspaper  articles  as  part  of  the  course 
material  for  a  pilot,  open  learning,  multi- 
media  program.  Should  have  degree  in 
news  editorial  journalism,  plus  experience 
on  a  newspaper  copy  desk  in  editing  and 
rewriting  and  knowledge  of  newspaper  op¬ 
eration.  Ability  to  research  and  write  fea¬ 
ture  articles  is  desirable.  Preference  given 
to  individual  with  the  greatest  relevant  ex¬ 
perience.  Requires  professional  confi¬ 
dence  paired  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
tight  deadlines  with  writers  and  irvhouse 
course  development  teams.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able  depending  upon  experience.  Closing 
date  for  applications  Is  October  1,  1977. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Personnel  Office,  University  of  Mid- 
America,  P.  0.  Box  82(X)6,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
68501.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


WORKING  EDITOR  to  produce  news  and 
feature  pages  for  one  of  the  country's 
brightest  mid-sized  dailies.  Ability  to  spot 
high  readership  news  values  and  to  exploit 
them  with  words  and  graphics  should  lead 
to  one  of  several  key  news  management 
positions  in  a  mobile  staff  and  group. 
Chart  Area  7.  Send  tearsheets  of  current 
work  to  Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SPORTS 

We  are  anticipating  2  openings  in  the 
5-person  sports  department  of  our  35, (XX) 
AM  in  Zone  4.  We  are  looking  for  a  layout 
editor  and  a  copy  editor  who  are  willing  to 
learn  and  can  add  some  creativity  to  our 
already  attractive  product.  These  are  not 
writing  jobs;  there  will  be  a  maximum  of 
one  writing  day  per  week.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  1633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  position 
open  immediately.  We're  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
lific,  experienced  writer  and  idea  person 
for  feature  and  news  work  to  help  us  in  our 
coverage  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  the  Southeast.  Good  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits  and  an  opportunity  for  advancemertl 
for  the  right  individual  to  a  nnanagerTal  po¬ 
sition  within  our  small  newspaper  chain  in 
north  Alabama.  For  further  details  contact 
Assistant  Publisher  Bob  Bryan,  at  (205) 
232-2720  or  write  The  Athens  News- 
Courier,  P.  0.  Box  670,  Athens,  Ala. 
36511. 


CITY  EDITOR — Zone  7  Capital  city  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  11,500,  needs  solid  city 
editor  to  supervise  reported  staff  and  lay 
out  city  pages.  Salary  range  $12,200  to 
$15,3(10  depending  on  experience.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  are  en- 
couaged  to  apply.  Box  1639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  who  can  fill  in  as  slot  person  and 
who  has  the  ability  to  be  a  news  editor. 
Must  be  able  to  write  sharp  headlines  and 
have  some  layout  ability.  Send  resume  (no 
phone  calls)  to  Robert  F.  Sullivan,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Cleveland  Press,  901  Lakeside 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 14. 


EDITOR/REPORTER— Experienced  in  all 
facets  of  reporting,  editing  and  makeup  for 
weekly  typeset  newsletter  and  interpretive 
news  service  with  statewide  circulation 
covering  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state 
government  and  legislature.  Send  resume. 
Tetter,  samples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS.  Pro¬ 
fit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  listings. 
Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's  Newslet¬ 
ter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box  128), 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


LIBRARIANS 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  has  opening 
for  a  library  staffer  with  minimum  5  years 
experience  on  daily.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence/ability  is  a  must.  Reference  and  re¬ 
search  part  of  the  job.  VDT  familiarity  a 
plus.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to:  E.  Kenneth  Hayes,  Librar¬ 
ian,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror 
Square,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053. 


NEWSPAPER 
IN  EDUCATION 
FIELD  ADVISOR 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project,  is  seeking 
a  person  for  a  3-year  assignment  as  an 
Newspaper  in  Education  field  advisor  to 
rovide  on-sight  support  for  Newspaper  in 
ducation  programs  nationwide.  This  per¬ 
son  will  advise  newspapers  on  starting,  ex¬ 
panding  and  improving  NIE  program;  lead 
teacher  workshops,  and  promote  the  NIE 
program  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
newspaper  and  education  professions. 
Applicants  should  be  comfortable  with 
frequent  travel,  have  NIE  experience,  and 
possess  highly  developed  communica¬ 
tions — oral  and  written— skills.  All  initial 
applications  MUST  be  in  writing.  ANPA 
Foundation,  P.  0.  Box  17407,  Dulles  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  by  dynamic, 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  in 
central  Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to 
copyread  and  write  features  as  well  as  to 
take  photos,  run  darkroom.  Position  open 
to  creative  individual.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS-STEREO 

FOREMAN 

A  Zone  5,  33,000  circulation  PM  daily  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  press-stereo 
foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication  using 
a  Scott  3  unit  press  with  color  cylinder.  We 
seek  an  individual  with  good  mechanical, 
camera  and  supervisory  experience.  In  re¬ 
turn,  we  offer  liberal  benefits  and  salary 
comensurate  with  experience.  If  interest¬ 
ed,  reply  to  Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN/PRESSWOMEN.  Full 
and  part-time  web  offset  press  personnel, 
journeymen  (M/F)  or  advanced  appren¬ 
tices,  needed  by  busy  newspaper  and 
commercial  plant.  Moonlighters  will  be 
welcomed.  Experience  with  Harris  Cottrell 
press  and/or  incline  3-knife  trimmer  help¬ 
ful.  Open  shop  with  attractive  benefit 
package.  Send  qualifications,  work  his¬ 
tory,  hours  and  days  available  to  J.  L.  Bo¬ 
land,  P.  0.  Box  679,  Freehold,  N.J,  07728. 


PRODUCTION 


WEB  PRESSMAN  to  direct  small  central 
plant  of  4  weeklies  printing  on  3-unit  Goss. 
Darkroom  experience  preferred.  Wyom¬ 
ing's  mountains  are  a  bonus  to  already  de¬ 
sirable  working  conditions.  Contact  Print 
Inc.,  Box  70,  Powell,  Wyo.  82435. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— We  are 
seeking  an  innovative  enlightened  person 
to  supervise  a  computer-^oto  comp  de- 
artment  in  Zone  4.  Must  have  working 
nowledge  of  computers,  typesetting, 
(XRs  and  terminals.  Box  1632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TYPESETTER-PRODUCTION  CHIEF 
Your  mastery  of  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  techniques  of  cold  type  pro¬ 
duction  for  offset  m^  qualify  you  for  a 
position  in  this  Deep  South  magazine  op¬ 
eration.  You  must  be  a  proficient  typeset¬ 
ter,  do  layout  of  ads  arid  editorial  pages, 
spec  type,  schedule  production  and 
handle  other  details  of  magazine  produc¬ 
tion  from  receipt  of  final  edited  copy  to 
final  preparation  for  the  printer.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNLIMITED  EARNINGS 
for  successful,  experienced  news  ink 
salesmen.  Complete  line  of  letterpress  and 
web  offset  inks  for  shipment  nationally. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Fred  Pool,  Inca  Inks 
Inc.,  1836  Stanley  St.,  Northbrook,  III. 
6(X)62. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ASSISTANT 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

Siena  College 

Loucionville  (Albany),  New  York 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Assist  director  in  over-all  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  including  publica¬ 
tions,  news  bureau,  and  sports  information 
offices;  news  bureau  photo  service,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  media  liaison. 

You  will  devote  2/3-time  to  sports  and 
supervise  part-time  4-person  staff.  Your 
goal  will  be  to  achieve  with  minimun  delay 
or  lost  time  the  best  sports  information 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  Northeast.  You 
will  promote  an  exciting  Division  1  basket¬ 
ball  program,  along  with  11  other  sports  in 
a  highly  competitive  primary  market 
featuring  4  dailies,  4  TV  stations,  12  week¬ 
lies,  and  22  radio  stations. 

Two  years  minimum  experience  required. 
Outstanding  skills  as  a  news-feature- 
sportswriter  a  must.  Photography  knowl¬ 
edge  a  plus.  Must  be  enthusiastic,  ex¬ 
tremely  well-organized,  and  have  a  good 
story  placement  record.  Minimum  supervi¬ 
sion  with  faculty  status.  Excellent  work 
conditions,  one-month  paid  vacation,  plus 
other  liberal  benefits.  Salary  open. 

Send  cover  letter,  salary  requirements,  re¬ 
sume,  and  list  of  references  before  Sept. 
19  to  Joseph  Orzechowski,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  Siena  College,  Loudonville, 
New  York  12211. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SALES 


MAJOR  MANUFACTURER  of  capital 
equipment  for  graphic  arts  requires  expe¬ 
rienced  sales  representative  tor  Zone  2. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  Box  1599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Positions 
Wanted  » » . 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  proven  record  in 
competitive  market.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  shopper,  weekly  and  printing 
field,  heavy  sales.  Seek  position  as  General 
Manager  or  Advertising  Director.  Box 
1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— 
Goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  linecon¬ 
scious  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  indailiesand  large  suburbans. 
A  top  administrator  who  can  produce  in  all 
areas.  Possess  excellent  experience— depth 
and  vision.  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER,  35, 
with  14  years  experience.  Record  results  in 
every  instance.  If  you  want  a  man  who 
loves  to  work  and  is  not  afraid  to  get  in¬ 
volved,  write  to  Box  1660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED  and  SDX 
award-winning  editorial  cartoonist,  pres¬ 
ently  with  large  metropolitan  daily,  seeks 
position  and  new  challenges  on  a  medium 
to  large  daily.  Any  Zone.  Full  range  of 
editorial  cartooning,  Opr-Ed  illustration  and 
caricature  skills.  For  complete  resume, 
references,  write  Box  1594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR:  Presently  assistant 
on  medium  size  AM/PM  daily.  Experienced 
on  voluntary  pay  and  shoppers,  promo¬ 
tion-minded.  Seek  to  relocate  as  manager 
on  small  to  medium  publication  or  staff 
position  on  large  publication.  Box  1575, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS  born.  Circulation  man¬ 
ager,  7300  daily,  25  years  experience. 
Available.  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


15  YEARS  top  classified  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  51.  $27,500  minimum.  Box 
1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION-ORIENTED  Advertising 
Salesman  would  like  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager's  job  on  small  daily  or  sales  position 
on  medium  size  daily.  Presently  employed, 
13  years  experience,  37  years  old,  married. 
Would  like  to  relocate  in  Kansas,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  or  Texas.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


13  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Display  sales 
rep:  35,  excellent  track  record  in  sales, 
layout,  promotion,  shopping  center  coor¬ 
dination.  Presently  employ^  and  seeking 
to  relocate  in  or  near  Seattle.  Box  1591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  10  to  15,000  daily.  15 
years  experience.  Excellent  track  record. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1637,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  For  fast  response  call  (513) 
492-1840. 


AD  DIRECTOR.  A  pro.  Sales,  promotions, 
training.  Proven  linage  builder.  25  years 
experience.  Why  not  the  Best!  Box  1673, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE  PRO,  4  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper,  magazine,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Equally  strong  at  editing,  writing. 
Looking  for  challenging  position.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  seeks  newspaper  where  excel¬ 
lence  is  earnest  and  attainable  goal  and 
job  offers  responsibility  and  authority. 
Computer  system  operation,  refinement, 
training  my  forte.  C^py  desk  to  general 
management,  depending  on  size,  pay,  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  WASHINGTON  news 
service  seeks  return  to  daily.  Now  spe¬ 
cializing  in  labor,  economics.  Background 
includes  5  years  metro  daily  general 
assignment,  features.  Broad  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Early  30s,  married,  degree.  Seek 
writing  and/or  desk  slot  with  advancement 
potential  on  quality  paper.  Any  Zone  for 
right  opportunity.  Box  1602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  THE  BEST?  Multiple  award-winning 
shirtsleeve  editor  seeks  job  as  editor  of 

weekly  or  small  daily.  Now  lost  in  large 

group.  South  preferred.  Box  1456,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  extensive  desk  experience, 
layout,  VDT  skills.  MSJ.  Seek  Zone  1  or  2 
daily.  Box  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HIGH  HONORS  J-Grad  with  experience  on 
large  campus  daily  seeks  reporting  job. 
Strong  background  in  economics.  Re¬ 
search,  personality  stories  my  specialties. 
Box  1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for 
first  break.  Hard  news,  sports,  features. 
VDT  experience.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  14/8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer,  5  year 
pro  in  sports,  entertainment,  health,  crime 
and  people  wants  to  do  it  all  for  Zone  9  or  2 
daily.  Resume  and  clips  on  request.  Box 
1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  WASHINGTON.  Reporter/writ¬ 
er/columnist  wants  to  go  home  to  West 
Coast.  References,  awards,  job.  Top  work 
for  top  pay.  Box  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  WANTS  entry  into  newspaper  or 
magazine  growth  spot.  3  years  daily  expe¬ 
rience.  BA  in  media.  Box  1671,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  with  wire 

service/newspaper  background  seeks 

permanent  position  on  daily  as  copy  editor 

or  writing  features,  human  interest  stories 

or  women’s  news.  Box  1651,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PEOPLE  PICTURES  draw  readers.  Experi¬ 
enced  photographer  with  savvy  will  contri¬ 
bute  graphic  impact  to  your  newspaper. 
Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  new^aper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER  with  10  years 
magazine,  newspaper,  book,  advertising, 
PR  experience  looking  for  temporary 
and/or  short  term  (2  week  to  6  months) 
position.  Resume  and  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Bob  Krueger,  Box  1841,  Aspen, 
Colo.  81611. 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER— 35-year-old  pro¬ 
fessional  with  13  year  proven  record  in  im¬ 
proving  efficiency  and  profits  thru  systems 
design.  Including  plant  design  and  im¬ 
plementation,  equipment  evaluation,  ma¬ 
terials  handling  and  computer  applications 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  Experienced  in 
forming  and  leading  a  winning  team  in 
order  to  meet  critical  objectives.  Have 
both  letterpress  and  offset  experience. 
Box  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SECTIONS  EDITOR  with  flair  for  makeup 
seeks  spot  on  Sunday  or  special  section  of 
Zone  1  or  2  daily  using  VDTs.  Box  1619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER,  27.  Award- 
winner  with  4  years  experience  in  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  night  club  and  live  perform¬ 
ance  coverage.  Currently  with  75,000 
Southeast  daily— would  like  to  move  up. 
Readable,  stylish  writer.  Box  1601,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER,  female  with  magazine,  PR, 
news  and  photo  credentials  seeks  position 
on  publication  in  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
BA/MA  Journalism,  2  years  experience, 
creative.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST.  25  years  newspaper  and 
magazine.  Wide  travel.  Heavy  economic, 
business,  political,  but  can  do  anything. 
Available  anywhere  but  prefer  Zone  1,2  or 
Canada.  Box  1597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  HARD-WORKING  sportswriter 

who  knows  schoolboy,  college  and  minor 

league  pro  sports  inside  and  out?  I  do,  and 

I've  got  a  Ba  and  MS  to  boot.  But  I'm 
stifled  in  small-time,  sports  editor’s  post 

and  am  seeking  slot  on  mid  to  metro  daily. 

Any  Zone.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  ACCURATE  reporter,  23,  anx¬ 
ious  to  show  potential  on  daily  or  weekly. 
College  reporter  and  editor.  Has  BA,  but 
more  importantly,  ability.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  SPORTSWRITER?  I’ve  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  90%  ahead  of  anyone  else’  in  a 
similar  situation.  I've  done  writing  photo¬ 
graphy  and  page  layout  for  over  a  year  as 
sports  editor  of  a  small  daily.  Now  I  would 
like  to  move  up  to  a  larger  paper.  Daniel 
Cote,  503  Riverside  Ave.,  Crookston,  Minn. 
56716. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  ex¬ 

perience  in  small  dailies  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2  or  3.  BS  in  Journalism,  i 
Background  in  layout,  design  and  editing. 

Resume  and  clippings  on  request.  Box 

1552,  Editor  &  Publi^r. 


HARD-WORKING  women’s  editor,  24,  with 
daily  experience,  seeks  position  as  fea¬ 
ture,  family  or  women's  news  writer/editor. 
Resume,  clips  available.  Box  1554,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — 24  years  on  sports, 
wire,  city  and  managing  editor.  17  awards. 
Available  now.  (919)  852-1424. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  26,  chairman  of 
4-man  executive  management  committee, 
reporter,  7300  weekly,  seeks  position  on 
daily  or  large  weekly  after  3  years  steady 
growth.  Trained  to  oversee  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  Exacting  co^  editor.  Excellent 
news/feature  writer.  Top-notch  references. 
Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  WORKER  NOT  SHIRKER?  Aggres¬ 
sive  female  with  4  years  experience  wants 
new  challenge.  Would  like  ^litical  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  daily.  Itnows  VDT.  will 
relocate.  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Woman  with  responsible  position 
on  metropolitan  daily  in  Midwest  seeks 
copy  editing  position  on  newspaper/ 
magazine  in  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Jour¬ 
nalism  MA  with  3V2  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  32,  with  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  7  or  8.  Also  experienced  in 
photography  and  VDT.  Box  1557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  shift 

to  general  assignment  reporting.  MA  in 

Journalism.  College  newspaper  and  broad¬ 

casting  experience.  Professional  magazine 
experience.  Any  Zone.  Box  1569,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  with  5  years  full-time  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  seeks  growth  on 
40,000'i-  daily.  Now  on  city  beat  IV2  years; 
police,  education  and  photography  in  the 
past.  Holds  Master  of  Journalism  Degree. 
Zones  5, 8, 9  preferred.  Box  1678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER,  business  writ¬ 
er,  news  editor  seeks  suitable  news  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  metro  area.  Wire  service 
veteran,  Washington  experience.  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Box  1654,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  news/copy  editor,  BA  Eng¬ 
lish.  Award-winning  experience  as  report¬ 
er,  photographer,  managing  editor  of  small 
'  daily;  seating  challenging  desk  or  report¬ 
ing  position.  New  Jersey  only.  Box  1655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  YOUNG  business  writer 

seeks  challenge.  Excellent  Business-eco¬ 

nomics-accounting-journalism  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  metro  dailies,  respected  in 
profession,  excellent  references,  seeks 
editing-management  post  with  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST-CLASS  reporter/feature  writer/col¬ 
umnist,  I’m  British  and  good.  11  years 
solid  experience,  including  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  Now  permanent  resident  in  U.S. 
Challenge  me.  Box  1642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEN'S  SPORTS  is  still  No.  1.  I  know,  I 
cover  it.  Major  league  experience.  Would 
like  permanent  position  in  news  media. 
Freelance  and  stringer  assignments  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  honors  Michigan  State  J-grad  will  go 
anywhere  to  put  2  years  of  campus  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  to  good  use.  Box  1653, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SICK  OF  FLORIDA.  No.  2  sports  man  at 
60,(XX)  AM  daily  wants  copy  desk  spot  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  28, 
6  years  experience,  extremely  hard  worker. 
3  years  on  VDTs.  Willing  to  trade  sunshine 
for  bucks;  don't  let  distance  dissuade  you 
from  bettering  your  staff.  Box  1664,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP!  Experienced  professional  wants  out 
before  he  gets  stifled  in  a  nowhere  job. 
Good  writer,  adequate  photographer,  3 
years  plus:  editing  wire  and  local  copy  and 
layout.  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEED  A  MIDWEST  CORRESPONDENT? 
tone  Features  offers  a  freelance  news 
service  tailored  to  trade  publications. 
Bright  news  features  with  art  a  y)ecialty. 
Excellent  references.  Write  Tone  Features, 
11316,  Port  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


BLACK,  YOUNG,  talented  photographer 
with  6  years  experience  on  major  daily 
newspaper.  Has  personal  contact  with 
many  national  and  world  leaders.  Seeks 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  in 
magazine  or  newspaper  field.  Box  1520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  on  com¬ 
bination  paper.  Letterpress,  pasteup, 
NAPP,  Dynaflex  and  mailroom.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Mature  and  de¬ 
pendable  with  vast  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  management.  Can  handle  all 
departments  front  to  back.  Proven  record 
in  quality  control,  cost,  personnel  reduc¬ 
tion,  labor  relations,  cold  type  conver¬ 
sions,  VDT  operations  and  plate  systems. 
Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  25,  looking  tor 
Challenge.  Goss  Cosmo  and  Metro  experi¬ 
ence.  Also  plate  and  camera.  Prefer  Zone 
7,  8.  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN— 6  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Goss  Urbanite — four  color  process 
work.  Area  3,4,6,8  or  9.  Ph:  (716)  372- 
3696. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


POSITION  WANTED  in  Sports  Information 
Office.  BS  in  Journalism.  College  sports 
editor,  newspaper  and  photography  expe¬ 
rience.  Experience  under  excellent  Sports 
Information  Director.  Box  1579,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PR  man  now  with  na¬ 
tional  news  agency  seeks  PR  creative  chal¬ 
lenge  in  New  York  City  metro  area.  Re¬ 
sume,  clips  on  request.  Box  1657,  Editors. 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  b,  Ro^er.  u  B  own  scholarship  awe 

- 1- - 1 — ’ -  awarded  by  club 


The  first  ombudsman 

It  is  a  current  fad  to  believe  that  all  of  a 
sudden  newspapers  have  discovered  the 
need  for  accuracy  and  fair  play  and  the 
development  of  departments  or 
specialists — sometimes  called  ombuds¬ 
men — to  handle  those  problems  are 
novel  ideas. 

We  find  that  at  least  one  newspaper 
was  doing  all  that  50  years  ago. 

In  1927,  when  Gardner  Cowles,  Sr., 
merged  the  Capital  into  the  morning  and 
evening  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  leaving  the  city  without  daily  news¬ 
paper  competition,  he  feared  his  news¬ 
papers  might  lose  the  friendship  of  read¬ 
ers  and  that  it  might  be  four  or  five  years 
“before  we  will  know  if  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.” 

John  Cowles  had  handled  the  purchase 
for  his  father  who  was  traveling  in  the 
Far  East. 

Fred  Pownall,  who  had  been  editor  of 
the  Capital,  said  many  Des  Moines  resi¬ 
dents  were  unhappy  over  the  loss  of  the 
Capital.  “There  was  the  natural  and 
usual  public  reaction  that  comes  with  the 
passing  of  a  long-established  and  well- 
known  citizen — or  newspaper,”  he  said. 

To  meet  the  criticism,  the  Cowles’s  set 
up  a  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play 
and  put  Pownall  in  charge  of  it.  He  spent 
full  time  handling  public  complaints 
about  stories  in  the  newspapers,  about 
advertising  and  subscription  foul-ups. 
He  said  the  bureau  “had  smooth  sailing, 
thanks  to  the  attitude  of  individuals  in  all 
departments,  and  especially  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  management.”  Later 
Pownall  moved  to  Iowa  City  where  he 
taught  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  was  university  director  of 
publications. 

This  is  one  of  the  interesting  historical 
anecdotes  in  a  book  about  Harvey  In¬ 
gham  and  Gardner  Cowles,  Sr.:  “Things 
Don't  Just  Happen"  published  this 
month  by  the  Iowa  State  University 
Press  at  Ames.  (170  pages,  $7.95). 

It  is  a  story  of  Ingham  the  editor  and 
Cowles  the  country  banker  and  investor 
who  confronted  each  other  as  publisher 
and  editor  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Al- 
gona,  Iowa,  and  then  became  partners  in 
building  the  failing  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  into  the  dominant 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion  now  known  as  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

It  is  inter-woven  with  the  politics  of 
those  times,  as  was  most  journalism  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  also  contains 
interesting  chapters  on  the  careers  of 
John  Cowles  in  Minneapolis  and  Gard¬ 
ner.  Jr.  (Mike)  in  New  York.  Third 
generations  are  now  running  the  shows 


Hawkins  Craig 


Craig  named  editor 
of  Pittsburgh  P-G 
as  Hawkins  retires 

Frank  N.  Hawkins,  66,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for  12  years,  re¬ 
tired  this  week  to  take  up  an  academic 
career. 

John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Gazette  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1976,  has  been  named  editor. 

Hawkins,  who  will  teach  at  the  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  in  Athens,  has  been 
associated  with  the  morning  paper  for 
more  than  31  years. 

He  began  as  an  editorial  writer  and 
was  later  named  associate  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  and  finally  editor. 

As  head  of  the  news  operation,  Haw¬ 
kins  directed  the  day-to-day  business  of 
the  news  writing  staff  as  well  as  the 
Post-Gazette’s  editorial  writers. 

Hawkins  was  bom  in  Griffin,  Ga.,  but 
moved  at  an  early  age  to  Macon.  He  got 
his  first  journalism  job  in  1933  on  the 
Macon  Telegraph. 

He  later  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Macon  News  and  Augusta  Chronicle 
before  joining  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  reporter  in  1943. 

Hawkins  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  from  1944  to  1946,  when 
he  was  named  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Post  Gazette. 

Craig,  44,  was  executive  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  the  News-Journal  Co. 
newspaper  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  from 
November,  1970,  to  February,  1975. 
After  resigning  from  the  newspapers, 
Craig  became  a  partner  in  Arts 
Development  Advisors,  a  firm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  community  organization,  fund  rais¬ 
ing  and  public  relations.  He  also  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  National  Council  to 


Trustees  of  the  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
memorial  funds  sponsored  by  the 
Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York,  have 
reviewed  applications  for  scholarship 
aid  from  30  students  accepted  for  the 
1977-1978  academic  year  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  following  recipients  have  been 
selected.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick 
scholarship  of  $2,000,  to  Lu  Anne  Tracey 
of  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.  (University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania). 

Helen  Hennessy  scholarship  of 
$1,000 — donor,  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association — to  Barbara  Dent  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Adelphi  University, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.)  Mary  E.  Watts  Award 
of  $600,  to  Michele  Wolf  of  North  Miami 
Beach,  Florida.  (Boston  University). 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  scholarship  of  $1 ,000, 
to  Karen  MacPherson  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
(Trinity  College,  Wash.  D.C.) 

Presentations  will  be  made  at  the 
Club’s  annual  Front  Page  Dinner  Dance 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  on  Friday, 
November  18,  1977. 

Managing  editor 
to  lead  publishers 

John  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  is 
to  assume  the  office  of  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
on  January  1,  1978. 

He  was  elected  on  August  30  on  the 
final  day  of  the  three-day  annual  meeting 
of  the  organization.  Johnson  will  replace 
John  E.  Heselden,  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  who  will  be  on  the 
board  for  a  year. 

J.  Allan  Meath,  of  the  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  NYSPA,  and 
Brian  J.  Donnelly,  of  the  Binghamton 
Press  and  Sun-Bulletin,  was  named  to  be 
secretary-treasurer. 

Arizona  newspapers 
distribute  magazine 

The  first  monthly  issue  of  Easy  Living, 
a  20-page  supplement  on  Southern 
Arizona  living  published  by  Sancruval 
Corp.,  was  inserted  and  distributed  with 
copies  of  the  Green  Valley  (Ariz.)  News, 
Oro  Valley  Voice,  Nogales  Inter¬ 
national,  Sierra  Vista  Daily  Herald- 
Dispatch,  and  Bisbee  Daily  Review. 

Carol  Sowell  is  editor  of  Easy  Living, 
and  Theodore  C.  Turpin  is  publisher. 

The  first  issue  carried  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  travel  in  the  area,  leisure  time 
activities,  a  restaurant  round-up,  a  guide 


in  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis.  Control  Handguns.  to  entertainment  and  full  color  cover. 
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The  young  sheriff  moved  toward  the  railway  platform, 
pausing  only  to  wipe  his  moist  palms  on  his  holsters. 


He  watched  the  Union  Pacific  engine  hurtle  around  the 
bend  and  screech  to  a  clanging,  hissing  stop.  Silently, 
the  Dalton  boys  swung  from  the  train  onto  the  station 
platform.  Suddenly  the  sheriff  found  himself  staring  down 
the  barrels  of  three  shotguns.  The  street  behind  him  was 
empty  but  for  the  dust. 


There  was  no  turning  for  help. 


As  his  hands  crept  slowly  toward  his  gun  belt  he  knew 
he  had  to  say  it  now  or  forever  hold  his  peace.  A  crooked 
smile  played  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  he  drawled, 
“Boys,  I  want  you  to  hear  me  and  hear  me  good.  Just 
remember,  that  Xerox  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox 
Corporation  and,  as  its  brand  name,  should  be  used  only 
to  identify  its  products  and  services’.’ 


When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  deciding 
whether  to  approve  Griffin  B.  Bell’s  nomination 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Bell  found  himself 
having  to  answer  questions  taken  directly  from 
news  reports  written  by  a  young  man  named 

Gene  Goldenberg. 

“Gene  who?’’  Bell  must  have  wondered. 
But  not  readers  of  Scripps-Howard  News  Serivce 
who  watched  the  hearings  on  television.  They 
had  become  familiar  not  only  with  the  Goldenberg 
by-line,  but  the  kind  of  incisive  reporting  that 
follows  it — stories  that  both  peer  behind  the 
decisions  of  our  legal  institutions  and  look  ahead 
at  what  to  expect  from  them. 

The  32-year-old  graduate  of  both  Cornell  and 
Northwestern  Universities  is  an  office  legend  for  his 
energy,  which,  on  a  bad  day,  approaches  that  of 
a  second  grade  class  on  an  Easter  egg  hunt.  With 
this  kind  of  drive,  some  10  years  of  demanding 
Washington  experience  (he  served  first  as  a  regional 
correspondent  and  then  night  editor  for  Scripps- 
Howard)  and  an  extraordinary  measure  of  curiosity, 
Goldenberg  has  proved  himself  serious  competition 
for  the  older  hands  on  one  of  the  Capital’s  more 

difficult  beats. 

It  was  Goldenberg’s  pieces  on  Bell’s  role  as  an 
adviser  to  a  segregationist  Georgia  governor  that 
caused  Bell  about  his  only  bad  moments  during  the 
confirmation  process.  It  was  Goldenberg  who 
warned  the  House  assassination  committee  had  a 
volatile  situation  on  its  hands  when  it  hired 
Richard  A.  Sprague  as  chief  counsel.  And  it  was 
Goldenberg  who  anticipated  months  ahead  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  accept  the  appeals  of 
the  Watergate  defendants  or  rule  for  Nixon  on 

the  tapes. 

Whether  from  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  congressional  judiciary  committees 
or  an  American  Bar  Association  meeting.  Gene 
Goldenberg’s  reporting  is  bringing  a  new  dimension 
to  Scripps-Howard  News  Service. 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service’s  Gene  Goldenberg, 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service 
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